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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Coal Strike Experiences in South London. 
Tue report of the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, which the President (Dr. Charles Carpenter) 
will have the pleasure of submitting to the proprietors next 
Wednesday, brings into sharp contrast the conditions 


brought about by misled industrial workers last year and | 


those which exist under the Company's co-partnership 
system. On the one hand, we read: 


The coal strike, like the general strike, has once more 
demonstrated the futility of internecine strife in dealing 
with the modern problems of industry. One result has 
been that about 41,500,000 collected from South London 
gas consumers has been spent abroad in the buying of 
coal instead of in this country. 
accumulated stocks proving insufficient, large purchases 
of American coal. were made from an early period of the 
stoppage. Its quality proved excellent, and enabled a 


In anticipation of the | 


full supply of gas of standard value to be afforded, while | 


the attitude of sellers as to prices was exceedingly fair. 


Then, after mentioning that the Company’s various provi- 
dent funds for unemployment, sickness, and superannua- 
tion have been reconstituted in the form of a single com- 
prehensive scheme, entitled the ‘‘ Co-partnership Insurance 
Fund,’’ and that from Jan. 3 last all members of the new 
fund will be excepted from the operation of the various 
State Insurance Acts, and contributions in respect of them 
will cease to be payable, the Directors remark : 


The new arrangement has been framed in collaboration with 
the employees, and approved by the Minister of Health 
after examination by the Government Actuary. It will 
broaden considerably the foundations of the co-partner- 
ship principle under which the Company has been work- 
ing for the past 36 years, unmenaced by strikes from 
within, functioning unobtrusively but efficiently, and 
leaving employer and employed free to work together 
for the common good, and advance their mutual welfare 
in a spirit of sympathy and trustfulness. 

We should like all labour leaders who have, or profess 
to have, at heart the true interests of industrial workers 
to examine well the true meaning, separately and in con- 
trast, of these extracts from the South Metropolitan re- 
port 
though an important, unit in the great gas industry; but 
through doltish and really criminal misdirection of indus- 
trial workers in the general strike and in the stoppage in the 
mining industry, this one Company had to.collect about 
#1,500,000 from the gas consumers in their area for the 
purchase of foreign coal which gave increased employment 
in, and trade to, other countries, while, through the coal 


Stoppige, over a million men here, and the families of the 
major part of them, were kept from starvation only by the 
inter. ention of humanitarians and public funds, for the sub- 
poets from Russia and other sources constituted but a 
ract 


on of the requirements for seven months’ maintenance 


of such a mass of people. The folly is presented in stupen- 
dous 


many millions of pounds—on coal is considered, without 
calculating the losses incurred by the home industries, 
trade and the nation generally. Small wonder many 


They must bear in mind that the Company is only a, | 


form when the total spending abroad—amounting to | 


| 
labour leaders have been forced to the conclusion that | 
many things were done in 1926 which ought not to have 





been done, and that trade unionism must now mend its 
ways, and tread a new road by seeking development of 
the workers’ interests through assisting in the promotion 
of the prosperity of the industries which give them employ- 
ment. That is the only safe and profitable way; and at- 
testing this is the second quotation given above. 

The accounts of the Company, both the financial and 
the working aspects, have particular interest, in view of 
the coal stoppage and the fact that the concern—large as it 
is—supplies coal gas only. The accounts reveal to those 
accustomed to the examination of such data the value of 
well-maintained resources and organization, and of com- 
bined pulling in one direction by all ranks in the service. 
Last year they had to make the best of very bad circum- 
stances; and well they have succeeded. A full supply of 
gas of standard quality was maintained; but the Company 
were early in the field in making large purchases of coal 
from America—and a good account they give of it, at the 
same time acknowledging the fairness of the sellers in 
respect of prices. The coal carbonized in the year amoun- 
ted to 1,254,511 tons, which was 42,202 tons less than in 
1925. The reduction would have been less had there not 
been an average increase in gas production per ton. The 
cost of the coal was £2,008,899—an increase on the pre- 
vious year of £345.130. But the improved values of coke 
and tar and tar products caused the total income 
from secondary products to increase, by £117,460, to 
41,109,606. Deducting this sum from the cost of coal 
makes its net cost £899,293, as compared with £671,623 
in 1925, or a difference against last year of £227,670, 
notwithstanding that 42,202 tons less coal was carbonized, 
and secondary products yielded £117,460 more. In pass- 
ing, it may be mentioned that, in realizing £785,159, 
coke contributed more than in 1925 by £81,701; and tar 
and tar products, in bringing in £244,263, made an addi- 
tion to the revenue of £64,587. Breeze fetched £10,304, 
or £1549 less; and sulphate of ammonia £69,878, or 
#:27,280 less—synthetic nitrogen having brought about 
a decline in values. It is also interesting to note that, 
on account of the greater cost of coal, the income from 
secondary products represented 55°23 p.ct. of the cost of 
coal, as compared with 59°63 p.ct. in 1925. The gas made 
amounted to 92,207,964 therms, or rather, deducting 
146,191 therms purchased from the Fuel Research Station, 
92,061,773 therms, which gives an average per ton of 
coal carbonized of 73°38 therms, as compared with 72°12 
therms in 1925. To laymen the difference of 1°26 therms 
per ton may not be striking; but, multiplied by the ton- 
nage of coal used, it means 1,580,683 therms. Like other 
gas undertakings which had to buy largely and in ad- 
vance, so as not to run any risks in respect of the mainten- 
ance of the supply of gas, the Company will have the 
remainder of their purchases from abroad influenciag in 
a measure their manufacturing costs at the beginning of 
this year. Whether or not they have received the last of 
the exotic coal, we do not know; but at Dec. 31 last they 
had in store 147,685 tons of coal, which is valued in the 
balance-sheet at £303,709, or an average of £2 1s. 1d. 
per ton, which is about 17s. per ton higher than the value 
of the coal in store at Dee. 31, 1925. This, of course, is 
unavoidable. But trade unionists should mark the fact 
that the crude methods of conducting an_ industrial 
struggle, such as that of last year, do not cease their 
effects coincidently with the termination of their appli- 
cation. They might also note that prepayment gas con- 
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sumers throughout the country have had to contribute to 
the additional costs imposed by the great folly. 

Regarding the business of the year, the results from 
secondary products have already been mentioned. As to 
gas, there was a fractional percentage reduction in the 
number of therms sold— amounting to 412,870; the sale 
having been 89,388,894 therms, compared with 89,801,764 


in 1925. This was due not to any lowering of the scope 
for business—that is expanding excellently—but to the 
higher price and more particularly to the restrictions 
placed upon consumption through the circumstances rul- 
ing during two-thirds of the year. Through the former 
condition, the revenue from the sale of gas increased. In 
1925, the charges were 8d. and 83d. per therm; last year 
they were variously 83d., 9$d., and 10}d., from which last 
figure there has been a recession since the December meter 
reading. Due to these increases, the revenue for gas 
advanced from £ 3,019,673 in 1925 to £3,307,135 in 1926 
—an addition of £287,462. That the scope for business 
is extending is shown by the increase of £18,144 in the 
rental for meters, stoves, and fires; the total of the meter 
rents having risen, by £1591, to £124,364, and that for 
stoves and fires, by £16,553, to £142,375. The rental 
for fittings was down; the receipts having been £148,450, 
or less by £12,191. 

The other items in the revenue account only exhibit more 
or less normal fluctuations, until the totals are reached. 
The aggregate of the income for the year was £4,837,671, 
and the expenditure £4,400,185—leaving a balance of 
£437,486. In 1925, the income was £4,426,277, and 
the expenditure £3,954,712, which gave a balance of 
£471,505. Thus the balance is £34,079 less for last year 
than in ‘the preceding one. To the net revenue account 
498,000 has been transferred from the special purposes 
fund; and with this the net balance remaining enables 
the Directors to declare the same dividend as for 1925— 
6 p.ct., less the interim payment of 2} p.ct. 

The meeting of the Company next Wednesday will be 
an interesting one. The proprietors will have the gratifi- 
cation of congratulating all concerned in the administra- 
tion and working of the undertaking upon the results of 
their operations during a year of such unprecedented and 
enormous difficulty. They will also be called upon to 
consider what is an innovation in the gas industry—that 
is the interlinking (without actual amalgamation) of two 
undertakings for mutual benefit. This is a matter with 
which we dealt last week. It is the work of good states- 
manship; and the more we think over it, the more cer- 
tain are we that the scheme will be unanimously accepted 
by the proprietors of both the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany and the South Suburban Company. 





Wave Length. 

Tue great development which has taken place in the gas- 
fire during the present century may be attributed to the 
appreciation, on the part of those who have taken the lead 
in developing it, of the importance of paying attention 
to the advances in medical science. By way of illustration, 
reference may be made to that trend of design which led 
to the development of the modern type of fire, which gives 
off its energy principally as radiant heat, in contrast with 
the earlier types with which there was so much dependence 
on convective heating. It is only recently that informa- 
tion has been published which indicates that the possibility 
of further advance, due to variation in the quality of the 
energy emitted by such appliances, had been envisaged. 

In his speech on the occasion of the opening of the new 
Radiation Central Research Laboratories, Mr. H. James 
Yates made reference to the work he had been doing for a 
number of years past on the investigation of the wave 
lengths of the energy emitted by the different types of heat- 
ing appliances. It has, of course, been known for a long 
time that the energy emitted by a radiant source is in the 
form of waves of varying lengths. For example, when a 


glass screen is placed in front of an incandescent gas-fire, 
the appearance of the fire is not noticeably affected; but a 
considerable amount of heat is cut-off from the observer, 
glass having a high absorptive power in the infra-red. 
* (that is the stimulative) effect and the 
‘abiotic '’ (that is the lethal) effect of ultra-violet rays, 


’ 


The ‘* biologic 





have long heen appreciated by medical research workers. 


— 


The stimulative effect exerted by ultra-violet eners:y is 
due principally to those waves extending from the limit of 


the visible up to approximately the end of the solar spec. 
trum, while the visible rays have a greater penetrating 


power than the infra-red. Many years ago Mr. Yates had 
in mind the possibility of a gas-fire so designed as to give 
an increased stimulative value by increase in the amount 
of the visible energy emitted by it, while at the same time 
the attainment of some ultra-violet energy, if possible, 
might further enhance its value. 

The visible energy emitted by the best type of gas-fire 
radiant made to-day is by no means negligible, although 
it accounts for but a small amount of the total heat viven 
off by the gas-fire. It will therefore be realized by the 
gas industry that the research work on this subject, 
which is in progress in the Radiation Laboratorics, is 
of great potential value for the extension of the applica- 
tion of coal gas to domestic heating. The most recent 
experiments which have been made in those laboratories 
have shown that it is possible so to design a fire as to 
permit of the production of ultra-violet energy; and 
this may mark the passing of another milestone on the 
road of progress. 


Trade Union Law. 


In the speech from the Throne at the opening of the new 
session of Parliament on Tuesday last week, His Majesty 
the King expressed the hope that those engaged in the 
various industries of the country would use their utmost 
endeavours to ensure that the improvement in the volume 
of employment which may now be reasonably anticipated 
is not arrested by industrial strife. He also expressed the 
view (which, of course, is the view of his Ministers) that 
recent events have made evident the importance of revis- 
ing and amending the law with reference to industrial dis- 
putes. There was little else in His Majesty’s speech of 
immediate interest to. the gas industry, save the passing 
reference to a measure dealing with insurance against un- 
employment, and another regarding the amendment of the 
Companies Acts. ~~ 

The question of the revision of trade union law is likely 
to be one of the most controversial subjects which will 
be taken in hand by Parliament this session; and it Is 
probable we shall hear in this connection the most illogical 
arguments to which the tongue of man ever gave utter- 
ance. Some of the most prominent leaders in the Labour 
Party have already given public expression to their view 
that what is wanted in industry and trade to-day is a 
greater recognition of the mutuality of interests, and 
giving to the employed a greater personal interest than 
can be derived from wages alone. Nevertheless, from the 
same minds and lips, there have already come intimations 
to the Government to take heed of what they are doing 
when proposing to touch the laws relating to trade unions, 
which laws, by the way, have proved to be instruments 
that are hostile to the desired mutuality of interests. Fur- 
ther, it appears to be overlooked that the Government 
have a duty to the country as well as to the trade unions; 
and that they have also a responsibility to every trade 
union member who does not want those organizations 
to be governed by fanatics, or his own liberty of action 
as a man and citizen to be taken from him. 

The Government have already announced that they are 
not contemplating anything which will affect the legit 
mate functions of trade unions. All they are proposing to 
legislate for is the better protection of the country and 
of right-minded members of the unions against the tyran- 
nical conduct of extremists, in whom many members do 
not believe, with whom they do not wish to associate, much 
less under whom they wish to serve. As a matter of !act, 
so far as there has been revelation of the intentions of the 
Government, what will be proposed in the way of amend- 
ing the trade union laws should be of inestimable Serve’ 
to those genuine leaders of labour who want the unions 
brought back to their own spher2 and functions, and 
wrested entirely from the hands of the wild men, who have 
a strong preference for Soviet methods, and therefore anti- 
British ones. So long as trade union law remains «s 
is, so long as there is no complete protection of the i- 
dividual liberty of the members, so long will there be 
openings for the activities, oppression, and subversive 
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tactics of the extremists, who were the ones responsible 
last year for so much injury to the country, to the trade 


unions, and to employment. The nation as such (and the 
nation includes the trade unions) have a right to protec- 
tion against proceedings which are inimical to the com- 
mon weal—such as the general strike of last year and the 
costly coal stoppage. The real trade union leaders (but 
not the extremists) had last year enough of the effects of 
this sort of thing to last them a lifetime; and therefore, 
instead of arraying themselves against the Government in 
their scheme for amending trade union laws, they ought 
to be with them, in order to erect an effectual barrier 
against the activities of the ultraists, and help the trade 
unions to carry on unfettered by them their functions in 
a constitutional manner. 

When the Government Bill is published, it is expected 
that it will be found to contain provisions: (1) Declaring 
the illegality of a general strike. (2) Depriving those re- 
spensible for it of the immunity from liability conferred 
by the Trade Union Acts. (3) Prohibiting mass picketing 
and the picketing of workers at their homes. (4) Requir- 
ing all trade unions to be registered. (5) Making it a con- 
dition that benefit funds must be kept separate from other 
funds. (6) Ensuring that there is a proper audit of the 
accounts. It will be agreed that not one of these proposals 
is opposed to legitimate trade-union functions. 


Drying Gas. 


An interesting letter on this subject appears in our ‘‘ Cor- 
respondence ’’ columns to-day from Mr. C. Harris, of 
Taunton. The removal of the moisture from gas before 
distribution is claiming increased attention by the gas 
profession in all countries. It is therefore continually 
being brought to notice in various ways; and it is not 
surprising, when the uselessness of water in gas, and the 
trouble and injury to which it contributes, are considered. 
If fewer syphons are required, and corrosion of mains, 
services, and meters is obviated, then it is worth while to 
determine whether a gas-drying process can be introduced 
without undue expense; and whether, whatever the ex- 
pense, it would be more than counterbalanced by the sav- 
ings resulting and the greater efficiency of the gas service. 
It would, of course, be difficult to construct a balance-sheet 
showing, on the one side, the cost of drying gas (which 
is an ascertainable figure, and is now known to be low 
with different systems), and, on the other, the savings 
in having less or no deposition calling for syphons, their 
maintenance and clearing, and in preventing corrosion of 
mains, services, and meters. All the same, we do know 
that corrosion is responsible for a waste of capital and 
a weakening of the affected parts of the distribution sys- 
tem; and it is worth a good deal to avoid any such per- 
sistent depreciation. In a recent paper [ante p. 265], 
Dr, E. W. Smith mentioned various gas-drying methods 
that have been proposed, and some of which are in use 
such as compression, refrigeration, and treatment by 
hygroscopic substances or adsorbents. He specially al- 
luded to treatment by refrigeration and to the Koppers 
system of dehydrating by means of sulphuric acid. From 
available information, he places the cost at somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of o°25d. to o’5d. per 1000 c.ft. He 
does not say to which particular system the figures allude ; 
but the difference between the o'25d. and o’5d. may, we 
think, be taken to be due to the variation in the quantity 
of gas to be treated. Mr. Harris, in his letter, corro- 
borates the statement as to the cost being low. His figure 
of o'2d. from actual working indicates that Dr. Smith 
has a safety margin in his o'25d. to o’5d.; and the Taun- 
ton Gas-Works are not large. Mr. Harris’s testimony is 
umely and valuable, in that we have in it experience cover- 
Ing the past eight months, and on the whole output of 
his works, The process (which works in conjunction with 
naphthalene removal) is the Holmes. It is simple; a 
brush washer being used, in which the gas is washed with 
4 Concentrated solution of calcium chloride. In summer, 
the dewpoint of the dried gas is 30° to 45° Fahr.; and 
Mwinier 20° to 30° Fahr. Water and naphthalene stop- 
pages Lave entirely disappeared since the plant was put 
into operation. The example of Taunton is being copied 
by other undertakings. No doubt other gas engineers 








will be only too pleased to avail themselves of Mr. Harris’s 
kindness in issuing a general invitation to visit—we would 
suggest by appointment—his works, and test the results 
of the process. More will be heard in due season of the 
process and the results at Taunton, through a paper which 
has been promised to the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers. 


The Posen Holder Explosion. 


” 


In the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ this week, we publish a translation, 
from our German contemporary, of the defence of Herr 
Thau, the Engineer of the Posen Gas-Works, against the 
aspersions which have been made—particularly at the con- 
ference of German engineers which was reported in the 
‘* JournAL ’’ for July 21 lastc—of his management of the 
tankless gasholder which met with disaster last year, and 
which raised the technical question—and it is an im- 
portant one for gas engineers—as to whether the rising 
and falling disc, with its tar seals, and the varying empty 
space above the disc, do not in combination constitute a 
menace which, is not present in holders of the column and 
spirally guided types. It is only fair to Herr Thau that 
we should reproduce the case which he has presented. 
We do so most willingly, because of the technical and 
safety questions involved, which are of an order that an 
independent technical journal cannot ignore in the dis- 
charge of its duty, even though complying with this may 
be regarded as an offence which should be punished by 
by-passing its pages for advertisement purposes. Dis- 
cussion of a technical matter opens it up for the considera- 
tion of engineering readers, and affords an opportunity 
for those who can contribute to it, or who can set any 
doubt at rest, to do so. Descent to boycotting will never 
stay us from maintaining our attitude of independence. 
There is no antagonism on our part to tankless holders, 
providing they can be proved to be without fault. We 
have pointed out what has been a defect. Given proof 
that that defect no longer exists, then the position im- 
mediately changes. Take the Posen disaster. Soon after 
the articles appeared in the ‘* JourNAL ’’ describing and 
commenting upon the explosion and the theories as to its 
cause, the conference of German engineers was called by 
the ‘‘ M.A.N.,’’ and a translated report of what was said 
on the occasion appeared in our columns. A mistake in 
tactics was made by the ‘‘ M.A.N.,’’ and an injustice in- 
flicted on Herr Thau, by not inviting him to the confer- 
ence. Instead, a charge of mismanagement of the holder 
was levelled against him; and the excuse now made for 
not inviting him is extraordinarily feeble. What trans- 
pires? Herr Thau, in his reply to the charge of mis- 
management, is able to state that, only a few days prior 
to the disaster, the holder was inspected by an engineer 
of the ‘‘ M.A.N.,’’ and verbally he stated that everything 
was in order. It is admitted that this holder was one of 
the earliest designs, of such size, to be erected. Herr 
Thau’s argument implies faulty construction, to which 
the ‘‘ M.A.N.’s’”’ one and only answer is mismanagement. 
But the contention of Herr Thau is supported by the fact 
that alterations have been made in the design of other 
holders, through which changes the makers assert no 
similar accident can happen. Alterations in design are, 
as a rule, made because previous designs have proved 
inefficient or defective in some respects. What engineers 
want to know is: Are those modifications of a char- 
acter which will positively avert a repetition of the Posen 
catastrophe?. Will they definitely prevent the disc get- 
ting out of level? Will they keep the tar seal in such 
order, whatever the ruling temperature, that no leakage 
can take place into the space between the disc and the 
roof? Are they of an order which will give assurance 
that (whatever the nature of the stresses to which the 
holder is subjected) they will maintain its rigidity and 
conformation, which is important to the working of the 
disc? Will they bring the tankless holder into line with 
its predecessors in respect of the small amount of super- 
vision required? Let us have real light on these subjects, 
and not sulk over, or avoid, them. Our columns are 
open to a description of improvements in waterless holders 
as in other things which are of importa@ce to the gas 
industry. Perhaps those concerned will make a note of 
this, and, better still, act upon it. 
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Maintenance Conference. 
The report of the proceedings at the conference will appear 
in the next issue of the ‘‘ JourNAL.”’ 


Standard Cookers. 

It is seen from the Minutes of the Central Executive Board 
of the National Gas Council that additional sizes of the 
‘**N.G.C.”" standard cooker are in contemplation. 


Coal Output. 

The quantity of coal raised during the week ending Jan. 29 
Was 5,225,100 tons; and the number of wage earners was 
996,100. The figures give an average production per wage- 
earner of 5°24 tons. 


Wrought-Iron Tubing Specifications. 

Included in the minutes of the Council of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, published in this issue, are the Wrought-Iron 
Tubing Committee’s specifications (which have been adopted) 
for wrought-iron gas, water, and steam tube strip, and tubes 
and fittings. 


Visit to Nottingham. 

On the invitation of the Corporation of Nottingham, the 
members of the Institution of Gas Engineers will visit the city 
on Friday, June 17. A warm welcome will be given them by 
the Corporation, the Chairman and members of the Gas 
Committee, and the President (Mr. John Wilkinson, O.B.E.). 


Foreign Coal. 

On contracts made during the coal stoppage, foreign coal 
was still coming in heavily during January. The returns for 
the month show that 1,872,437 tons were received, of a value of 
£:5,215,223. The figures work out to an average value of 
#2 14s. per ton; while our own exports of coal only realized an 
average of a little more than £1 per ton. 


Calorific Value Testing. 

Among the interesting items appearing in the minutes of 
the Central Board of the National Gas Council is an intimation 
that the Institution of Gas Engineers have been asked to con- 
sider and report upon a proposal for varying the present pre- 
scribed method of testing the calorific value of gas. Interest- 
ing though the intimation is, it does not convey much informa- 
tion regarding the nature of the proposal. 


Decline in Unemployment. 

Unemployment is still on the decline; but there is such a 
large mass of it that the several thousands of persons who ob- 
tain re-employment in succeeding weeks appear to make com- 
paratively little impression upon the total. The number of 
persons on the registers of the employment exchanges on the 
last day of January was 1,331,500. This was 17,219 less than 
the week before; but 156,522 more than a year ayo. 
Northumberland Clause. 

It is well known that such clauses as the Northumberland 
one have not found favour in the eyes of the Electricity Com- 
missioners. This body last November approved, without an 
inquiry, a scheme of the Seaham Harbour District Council for 
supplying electricity to the town and its vicinity. In con- 
sequence, the Gas Company lodged a memorial with the 
Minister of Transport, asking that the scheme should not be 
confirmed, or, if confirmed, that a clause on the lines of the 
Northumberland one should be inserted. An inquiry was held, 
at which Sir William Marwvood presided; and, as a result, the 
Ministry have resolved only to confirm the Order subject to the 
inclusion of a clause on the lines of the Northumberland one. 


‘* Safety First'’ in Public Lighting. 

An editorial article in the ‘‘ Journat ”’ for Jan. 12 bore the 
above heading ; and it attracted the attention of an esteemed 
correspondent in Zurich. He has sent us an extract from the 
‘* Neue Ziircher Zeitung ’’ of. Dec. 27 last, which shows that 
there, as here, the people suffer from the vagaries of electricity 
as a public lighting agent. The extract is taken from under 
the heading: ‘* Mitteilungen aus dem Publikum—Stérungen in 
der Elektrizitatstersorgung,’”’ which interpreted is ‘* Com- 
munications from the Public—Troubles with Electricity Sup- 
** Recently there has 


ply.”’ Translated, the paragraph reads: 
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been a noteworthy increase in troubles with our electricity sup. 
ply. Whole quarters find themselves shrouded in daricness, 
the light varies,“and nearly everywhere pressure is deficient, 
Unfortunately, no explanation has up to the present been forth. 
coming from the management to enlighten the public as to the 
reasons. Obviously they-are not due to lack of powei, but 
rather to the distributing system, which appears to be no longe; 
adequate for the requirements. It is most certainly high tim 
for either the municipal authorities or the management (o in. 
form the public wherein the difficulties lie, and also what steps 
they propose taking to remove them.”’ 


The Isolated Student. 

In a notable letter which appears in our ‘* Correspondence ” 
columns to-day, Mr. Arthur Coe, while agreeing with Mr, 
Walter Hole (see the GAs SALESMAN, pp. 58-60) that there are a 
very large number of technical schools in this country, proves 
by an analysis of the figures that there are relatively few of 
them that are equipped for courses of training such as are 
essential for students under the Education Scheme of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. The isolated student is evidently 
an object of great sympathy with Mr. Coe; and very properly 
so. There is little question that he will remain isolated, unless 
something more effective can be done to make his voice heard. 
It is very much doubted whether, unless special provision 
is made, his voice will be heard at the conference with th 
Junior Associations which has been arranged for March y. 
The Junior Associations for the most part are centred in well- 
defined areas, and have, generally speaking, technical educa- 
tional establishments where the courses could be taken, 
although, eyen in some parts of those areas, there has not been 
sufficient interest shown in the scheme to justify the establish- 
ing of the necessary courses at all the centres convenient to 
students. If some of the representatives of the junior organiza- 
tions who will be present at the conference will champion the 
cause of the isolated student, they will be doing an inestimable 
service to the less fortunate young men who are aspiring for 4 
position in the industry. We are glad Mr. Coe has emphasized 
the difficulties and importance of the question from the aspect 
of students whose lot is cast among the minor undertakings ol 
the country. 


Tyrannical Town Councillors. 

As iis well known, a great change has come over the con 
stitution of many local authorities—and not for the better. As 
was seen during the general strike last year, in some cases, 
when the interests of the community were found to clash with 
sectarian labour interests, the former were subordinated to the 
latter. We are not among those who generalize in this matter. 
We believe and know that there are labour members of munici- 
pal councils who are animated by a desire to carry out thei 
duties honestly as representatives of the whole community, and 
not of a section. It has, however, been our lot more than onc 
to have to comment on the autocratic behaviour, insolence, 
attacks, and belittlement of authority to which officials are e%- 
posed at the hands of some labour members of local authorities; 
but we are sure such conduct is not endorsed by all labour mem- 
bers. The President of the Society of Engineers, Mr. D.C. Fidler, 
the other night, emphasized this change in composition and con- 
ditions. He regretted that the spirit to which we have referred 
is on the increase. He finds that the new type of councillor, 
invested with a little temporary power, uses it tyrannously, 
and delights in showing his authority over officials. Nothing 
pleases him better than openly to contradict a statement made 
by an official, and then to insult and libel him in open council. 
This sort of thing is opposed to the interests of public service. 
No man can do his best in such circumstances; and it is the 
community who suffer from such swollen-headed conduc'. To 
many professional men—engineers and others—municipal set 
vice, through this change in condition, has not gaine’ an) 
attraction ; and it is repelling well-qualified men from seekins 
engagements in that direction. Mr. Fidler says: “in ™) 
humble opinion, if the large and complicated policies of \\est- 
minster are allowed to take firm hold of local policies, i will 
prove to be the end of all good local government, and < d in 
purely class government, and the utilization of local tax tion 
for the sole benefit of the particular class in power «| the 
moment.” 
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| 
PERSONAL, | 


We learn from the minutes of the Council-of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers that Mr. C. H. Rutter, M.Inst.C.E., the 
Engineer of the Brighton and Hove Gas Company, has been 
awarded the “‘ H. E. Jones’ Medal for the paper’ he contri- 
buted at the annual meeting last year ‘on ‘‘ The Developmem 
and Reconstruction of the Portslade (Brighton) Gas-Works.’’ 
The name of Rutter has been so long connected with the gas 
industry that it is a pleasure to know that it still holds a 
foremost place among gas engineers. Mr. F. S. Cripps, 
V.Inst.C.E., of Horsham, recently mentioned in a letter to us 
that he had been perusing a few publications which were 
written by Mr. Rutter’s grandfather, and which are interest- 
ing as a link with the past. The titles and dates of these 
publications are as follows: ‘* Hints to Gas Consumers,”’ 
i840; “‘ The Sale of Gas,’’ 1860; ‘‘ The Distributor,” 1879; 
and ‘‘ The Advantages of Gas ”’ (reprinted in 1887). Conclud- 
ing his reference to these publications, Mr. Cripps says one is 
impressed, in reading these brochures, by the fact that they 
must have been most valuable in promoting the use of gas in 
the early days. 

Mr. W. J. SANDEMAN, of Croydon, has succeeded the late 
Mr. Sydney Y. Shoubridge as Hon. Treasurer of the British 
Commercial Gas Association. 

Mr. Frank Harvey, of the Abertillery Gas Department, has 
received an appointment on the sales staff of the Cleethorpes 


Gas Company; and before his departure, his colleagues pre- 
sented him with a travelling trunlk and;a handsome: leather 
suit-case. ath = 


Lighting Trades, Ltd., of--5r=57, Garratt Lane, London, 
S.W. 18, manufacturers of ‘‘ Ironclad,’”’ ‘‘ Volker,’’ and ‘‘ Zei- 
mar ”’ gas mantles, and suppliers of other gas lighting appara- 
tus, have appointed .Mr. J. P. H..BEtt as their representative 
for Ireland. His address is 32, Indiana Avenue, Cavehill Road, 
Belfast. 


_— 


OBITUARY. 


It is with sincere regret that we announce the death, at 
‘** Villanueva,’’ Priors Marston, Byfield, North Hants, after a 
brief illness, of Mrs. M. A. Masters, wife of Mr. Edward 
Masters, Director of Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., Dudley. 
Mrs. Masters was 79 years of age, and in the course of her 
long married life of 58 years accompanied her husband on many 
visits to important gas-works in Europe and Latin America. 
The interment took place on the 2nd inst. at Priors Marston, 
following a service held at the Moravian Chapel. Our sym- 
pathy in his bereavement, and that of his numerous friends in 
the gas industry, goes out to Mr. Masters, who has now 
reached the ripe age of 81 years. 





The death has occurred of Mrs. Epwarp Jones, widow of 
Mr. Edward Jones, late -Engineer and Manager of the 
Burslem Gas-Works. 


> 





Sana 


INSTITUTION OF 


GAS ENGINEERS. 


Council Meeting. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, | 
Westminster, on Wednesday, Feb. 9, when there were present : 
Mr. John Wilkinson, O.B.E. (President), in the chair; Mr. J. 
W. McLusky (Vice-President); Messrs. Samuel Tagg and 
Chas. F. Botley (Past Presidents); Messrs. C. R. Armitage, 
W. H. Bennett, J. H. Canning, W..E. Caton, C. Dru Drury, 
L. J. Langford, P. N. Langford, P. G. G. Moon, H. C. Smith, 
and John Terrace (Ordinary Members of Council); Mr. C. S. 
Shapley (Manchester District Institution); Mr. F. C. Briggs 
(Midland Association); Mr. R. Robertson (Southern Associa- 
tion); Mr. W. H. Johns (Wales and Monmouthshire Dis- 
trict Institution); and Mr. W. E. Price (Hon. Secretary). 

A resolution cordially congratulating Sir David Milne-Wat- 
son, LL.D., D.L., Honorary Member of the Institution, on 
the honour of Knighthood which had been conferred upon him 
was passed by acclamation, 

THE ROLL. 

he following names were approved for entering in the next 
ballot list : 

For the Class of Member.—Messrs. Wilfred Bolton, of 
Raunds; Daniel Walter Davies, of Tredegar; Gilbert Reid 
Macfarlane, of Tipton; Herbert Victor Mitchell, of Brighton, 
Victoria, Australia ; and Harold Hirst Thomas, of Liverpool. 

For the Class of Associate Member.—Messrs. Wilfred Allison 
Dobson, of Ilkley; Reginald Eric Gibbins, of Tottenham; 
Stanley Waynforth Hammond, of Eastbourne; Robert 
McGregor Hill, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Henry Michael Law- 
rence, of Beckton; Cecil Augustus Newham, of Leeds; Fred- 
erick Gerrard Pyper, of Fulham; Albert Edward Simpson, of 
Nottingham ; and Maurice Walker, of Lea Bridge, Essex. 
ae the Class of Associate——Mr. Cyril Archibald May, of 
ondon. 

Transrers.—The following were transferred from the class 
f Associate Member to Member: Messrs. Hubert John 
Esereet, B.Sc. (Eny.), of London; Thomas Henry Prater, of 
Margate ; and Reginald Charles Taylor, B.Sc., of Singapore. 

Students.—Messrs. Donald Birch, of Hereford; Richard 
Leslie Maddocks, of Kettering ; and George Eric Stevenson, of 
Nottingham, were admitted as students. 

The deaths of the following members were reported ; and the 
sense of the loss which the Institution had sustained was ex- 
pressed : Messrs. J. F. Braidwood, of London; Dan‘el Irving, 
of Bristol; René Masse, of Paris; Sydney J. Oxer, of Epsom ; 
Frederick H. Pickles, of Kildwick; Frederick A. Pye, of 
Chester ; Sydnev Y. Shoubridge, of Eastbourne ; and Benjamin 
‘+ Smith, of Walsall. 

** Lonpon *” MEDAL. 

It wis resolved that the H. E. Jones ‘‘ London ’’ Gold Medal 
lor the vear 1926 be awarded to Mr. C. H. Rutter, for his paper | 
on “The Development and Reconstruction of the Portslade | 
(Brighton) Gas-Works.” 

Next ANNUAL MEETING. 

Che preliminary arrangements for the annual meeting to be 
held in London from the 14th to the 16th of June were con- 
‘dered and approved. An invitation from the Corporation of 
Nottincham, conveyed by the President, to visit Nottingham 
on the 17th of June was cordially accepted. 


Mr. Charles F, Botley and Mr. L. J. Langford were ap- 
pointed to represent the Institution at the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, which is to be held at Hastings from 
the 11th to the 16th of July next. 

Mr. G. M. Gill’s report on the International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal held at Pittsburgh, which he attended as the 
representative of the Institution, was presented, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to him for his services. 


CoMMITTEE. WORK. 


The specifications for strip and for tubes recommended by 
the Wrought-Iron Tubing Committee were submitted, ap- 
proved, and ordered to be published. The specifications are 
reproduced on p. 395. 

A report was given of the successful Tar Conference which 
was held at Manchester, in which the Institution, the Society 
of Chemical Industry, the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association, 
the Institution of Mining Engineers, and the Manchester Geo- 
logical and Mining Society took part. Arising from this cou- 
ference, it was stated that a representative Committee had 
recently been formed to consider the standardization as far as 
possible of the methods of testing tar and its constituents. 

A statement was made respecting the position of the British 
Refractories Research Association. The work of the Refrac- 
tory Materials Joint Committee of the Institution and the 
Society of British Gas Industries was referred to. 

It was reported that the Carbonization Congress, in which 
the Institution would be taking part, had been postponed to the 
month of October. 

The progress of the Liquor Effluents Investigation was re- 
ported upon; a statement was made with respect to the work 
of the Committee having in hand the proposed research on gas 
fires for clinical purposes; and a report from the Calorimeters 
Committee was received. 

Questions raised by the Southern Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers on the subject of membership qualifica- 
tions were discussed. r 

A request for the co-operation of the Institution in the work 
of the Northern Coke Research Committee, dealing with the 
coalfields of Northumberland; Durham, and Cumberland, was 
considered; but having regard to the investigation work to 
which the Institution are already committed, it was not fav- 
ourably received. 

The reports of the Finance Committee and the Emergency 
Committee were presented and adopted. 

Arrangements were reported and approved for the presenta- 
tion of information to the National Fuel and Power Committee 
of the Board of Trade. 

In the- absence of Mr. R. Watson, the British- Standard 
Specification for Street Lighting was presented by. Mr. L. B. 
W. Jolly, member of the Committee of the British Engineering 
Standards Association having the matter in hand. After dis- 
cussion, it was deferred for further consideration. 

On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, it was resolved that Mr. John Terrace be added to the 
Board of Examiners on the subject of Gas Engineering; that 
Mr. J. P. Leather be added to the Board on Gas Supplv; and 
that Mr. H. C. Smith, of Tottenham, be appointed a fourth 
Examiner in Gas Engineering. 
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NATIONAL GAS 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council took place on Feb. 8, at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.—Mr. J. H. Extis (Vice-Chairman) presiding 

Evectricity (SuppLy) Act, 1926. 

The representatives appointed by the Ministry of Transport 
to serve as members of the Central Electricity Board, as an- 
nounced in the Press that morning, were reported. 

AMENDING GAS LEGISLATION. 

It was decided that the Institution of Gas Engineers should 
be asked to consider and report upon a proposal for varying 
the present prescribed method of ‘testing the calorific value of 
gas. 

ORDER. 


SeauAM Harpsour ELecrricity SPECIAL 


Members were reminded that it was reported to the Central 
Executive Board last November that the Electricity Commis- 
sioners had approved without inquiry the scheme of the Sea- 
ham Harbour Urban District Council for supplying electricity 
to Seaham Harbour and its vicinity, and that the Seaham Har- 
bour Gas Company had lodged a memorial with the Minister 
of Transport, asking that the scheme should not be confirmed, 
or, if confirmed, that a clause on the lines of the Northumber- 
land Clause should be inserted. An inquiry into the case was 
held by the Ministry of Transport on Nov. 12 and 13 last, and 
was presided over by Sir William Marwood. Mr. Tyldesley 
Jones, K.C., appeared for the Gas Company. It was now learned 
that the Ministry of Transport had decided only to confirm the 
Order as made by the Electricity Commissioners subject to the 
insertion of a clause on the lines of the Northumberland Clause. 


RATING. 


It was agreed that a representative from each district should 
be invited to meet the Rating Committee of the National Gas 
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COUNCIL. 


Council, to discuss the valuation of gas undertakings under the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 


Roap Tar. 


Meeting of Coke Oven Owners on the North-East Coast 
It was reported that, at a meeting of the North-Easteri Bye. 
Products Association held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Jan. 12, , 
resolution had been passed recommending members o/ that 
Association to support the British Road Tar Association, and 
several members had decided to do so. It was stated that a 
further meeting would take place on Feb. 11 to constitute such 
members into a definite group. 

Meeting of Members of the National Association of Coie and 
Bye-Product Plant Owners and Gas Tar Producers.—It was re. 
ported that a meeting had been arranged to take place on 
Feb. 9 between representatives of the above Association and 
gas tar producers, in order to discuss machinery for securing 
the representation of the coking plant owners, and other mat. 
ters arising from the constitution. 


Raitway Rares. 

It was reported that the further opinion of Counsel had been 
taken with regard to the decision of the Railway Rates ‘Tribunal 
in connection with standard charges. The Central Executive 
Board agreed to authorize the officers to contest the judgment 
in the Court of Appeal. 


STANDARD COOKERS. 


Recommendations from the Patterns Sub-Committee of the 
Gas Appliances Specification Committee were reported, provid- 
ing for the production of the No. 4 size standard cooker and 
additions to existing sizes. It was decided to give the Gas 
Appliances Specification Committee power to act after they 
have considered the recommendations, 





FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. } 


Feb. 17.—Mipitanp Juniok Gas Association.—Meeting in Bir- 
mingham. Paper by Mr. Edgar Jones, of Derby, on 
‘* Drainage and Effluents from a Gas-Works.”’ 

Feb. 17.—SoutTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANaA- 
GERS (EASTERN District).—Meeting at No. 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30. 

Feb. 19.—YorKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssociATION.—Meeting at 
Leeds. Paper by Mr. T. B. Browne, of the National Gas 
Engine Company, Ltd. 

Feb. 25.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JuNIOR Gas Asso- 
CIATION. —Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 
Paper by Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, entitled ‘‘ Coke’s Case.” 

Feb. 26.—ScorrisHh Junior Gas AssociATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Messrs. Pott, Cassels, & Williamson’s 
Works, Motherwell. 

March 4.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas Asso- 
ciATION.—Twenty-fifth annual dinner at the Criterion Res- 
taurant, W. 1. 

March 5.—WaALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAs ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Meeting at Cardiff. Paper by Mr. T. V. Blake on 
‘* Some Experiences in Distribution.” 

March 5.—MiIpLAND JUNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION, 
Stanton Ironworks. 

March 8.—FEDERATION OF GAs EmpLoyEeRS.—Meeting. 

March 8.—NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 

March 9.—Junior Gas AssociaATIONsS.—Education Conference. 

March 9.—BritisH CommMerciAL Gas AssociaTIon.—Meeting of 
General Committee at No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

March 9.—Royat Society or Arrs.—Paper on ‘‘ The Utilization 
of Gas Coke,”’ by Dr. E. W. Smith.—John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C., at 8 o’clock. 

March 9, 10.—INsTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Confer- 
ence at Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

March 11.—INsrrrurion oF CuEMIcAL ENGINEERS.—Fifth an- 
nual meeting and annual dinner at the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Visit to the 


March 12.—ScottisH Junionk Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
rrict).—Meeting at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Paper by Mr. Robert Fife, of Kilmarnock, on ‘ Metals 
Used in Gas-Works Practice.”’ 

March 16.—YoORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AsSOCIATION.—Joint meeting 
with the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association. 
Visit to the works of the Elland Gas Company and to 
Messrs. R. Dempster & Son. 

March 16.—BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.—Midlands 
District Conference at Smethwick. 

March 17.—MipLanp Junior Gas AssociaTIOon.—Meeting in 
Birmingham. Paper by Mr. A. St. D. Corder. 

March 24.—MIpLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MaNnaAGERS.— Visit to the Stanton Ironworks. 

March 25.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR GaAs 
AssociATIOn.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical In- 
stitute. Short papers by Mr. J. H. Goldsmith and Mr. S. 
H. Miles. 

March 26.—ScorrisH JUNIOR Gas AssociATION (EASTERN DIs- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Dundee Gas-Works. 

March 26.—ScortisH JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN DIS- 
TRIcT).—Visit to the Tradeston Gas-Works, Glasgow. 
March 30.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MANaGERS.—Annual general meeting at the Hotel Cecil, 

Strand, W.C. 2, at 2.15. 

April 1.—BritisH CoMMeErcIAL GAs AssocIATION.—North Wales, 

Cheshire, and Lancashire District Conference at Wallasey. 

8.—NortH BritisH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 

Annual spring meeting at Dumbarton. 

May 5.—EasterN Countizs Gas MANAGERS’ 
Spring meeting at Ipswich. 

May 5.—NortH oF ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual meeting at Newcastle. 

May 20.—Brirish ComMerciaL Gas AssociatTion.—Manchester 
District Conference at Buxton. 


April 


ASSOCIATION.— 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
March 7.—Emergency Committee, Finance Committee, Re 
fractory Materials Joint Committee. 
March 8.—Advisory Committee on Education. 
June 14-17.—Annual General Meeting in London. 





Henry Saxon Snell Prize—The Henry Saxon Snell Prize 
was founded to encourage improvements in the construction or 
adaptation of sanitary appliances, and is to be awarded by the 
Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute at intervals of three 
years; the funds being provided by the legacy left by the late 
Henry Saxon Snell (Fellow of the Institute). The prize in the 
vear 1927 will consist of fifty guineas and the medal of the 
Institute, and is offered for an essay on sanitary accommoda- 


tion, appliances, and fittings, for hotels and flats, with sugges- 
tions as to proper placing, arrangement, ventilation, and light- 
ing, particularly where there are no external walls in which 
windows can be placed. Essays must be delivered on or before 
Sept. 30 to the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 9% 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1, from whom pal- 
ticulars of the conditions attaching to the competition ray be 
obtained. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue Minister of Transport (Lt.-Col. Wilfrid Ashley) has com- 
pleted the task, which the Electricity Supply Act of last session 
entrusted to him, of composing a Central Electricity Board 
which would give promise of function- 
ing well, and at the same time obtain 
general approval from the electricity 

supply industry. The colleagues of Sir 
Andrew Rae Duncan (the Chairman) are : 


Sir James Devonsuire, K.B.E., M.Inst.E.E.—Chairman and 
General Manager of the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Company and Allied Companies; Vice-President of the 
Incorporated Association of Electric Power Companies. 

Mr. Frank Hopces, J.P.—Secretary of the International Miners’ 
Federation. 

Sir James Lirucow, Bart., M.C., T.D., D.L., J.P.—Ex-President 
of the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations. 
Alderman W. Wacker, M.Inst.E.E., M.Inst.M.E.—Vice-Chairman 
of the Manchester Corporation Electricity Department; Chair- 
man of the National Joint Industrial Council for the Elec- 
tricity Supply Industry; and Chairman of the National Joint 

Board of the Electricity Supply Industry. 

Sir Duncan Watson, J.P., M.Inst.E.E.—Chairman of the London 
and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority; Chairman of 
the Conference of Joint Electricity Authorities, Joint Advisory 
Boards, and Joint Committees. 

Mr. W. K. WuicnaM.—Director of the Bank of England, and 
Member of the Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee. 
Brevet-Colonel the Hon. VERNON WiLLEy, C.M.G., M.V.O., C.B.E. 
-Director of Lloyds Bank, late Controller of Wool Supplies, 
Ministry of Munitions, and ex-President of the Federation of 

British Industries. 


Central Electricity 
_ Board. 


lt strikes us as an excellent Board, with a good compound 
of the necessary qualification. The Chairman himself is not an 
electrical man ; but his other qualifications and abilities are well 
known, and will be of inestimable service in steering the affairs 
of the Board. Electrical interests will be well represented by 
Sir James Devonshire, Alderman Walker, and Sir Duncan 
Watson, all of whom are notabilities in the electrical world. 
From the standpoints of employers and employed, the workers 
of the industry will be well looked after respectively by Sir 
James Lithgow and Mr. Frank Hodges, the latter of whom has 
also taken a great interest in fuel problems. We notice, by the 
way, that one of his latest views is that pulverized coke makes 
the best possible fuel for steam-raising purposes. Finance and 
business generally will be watched well by Mr. Whigham 
and the Hon. Vernon Willey. There are other interests which 
might perhaps have been represented on the Board; but there 
is a limit to numbers, doubtless for the express purpose of 
securing a compact administrative body rather than an un- 
wieldy representation, which might at times be hostile to 
smooth working. The Board have upon them a large responsi- 
bility, and a variety of work which will demand from them very 
close application for some years to come. 

We have noticed recently that the elec- 
tricity supply industry appears to have at 
command a number of competent lec- 
turers, who give popular addresses here and there on subjects 
affecting electricity supply. A newspaper report before us 
shows that Prof, W. Cramp, of the Birmingham University, 
has recently delivered a mid-day address at the Y.M.C.A. 
in Birmingham. His theme was the utilization of elec- 
trical energy during the night time, if supplied at a rate 
which would enable consumers to assist the local under- 
taking by storing up heat during the hours the plant would 
be but lightly loaded. He prefaced this point by remark- 
ing upon how gas and water undertakings can utilize their 
plant the whole time, while electricity undertakings often have 
theirs in use only one-fifth or one-quarter of the time. The 
difference is due to storage, from which consumers of gas and 
Water can draw as they require. Due to the want of storage is 
the inability to have a flat rate for electricity. There is another 
reason why the industry cannot have a flat rate; and that is the 
relatively low thermal value of a unit of electricity for heating 
purposes, and the need for doing the best it can to compete 
with agents which are thermally cheaper. In Switzerland some 
of the electricity plants are used for quite three-quarters of the 
day; and there the system of heat storage in cisterns has been 
adopted. Getting the station loaded up means a saving on 
capital costs and low rates of charge. The current is supplied 
at a very cheap rate during the night ; water is heated by it in 
Storage cisterns, and a supply ensured for the day.- The result 
is that the night load at the generating stations has gone up to 
such an extent that it nearly equals the day load. Prof, Cramp 
Says he thinks it worth while taking steps in the same direction. 
This depends upon the charge for the current being equal to all 
the expenses involved, with something over as a contribution 
to the capital and maintenance costs of the plant, and a little 
profit attached. We have heard of prices for such energy which 
do not more than about equal the cost of the fuel used per unit. 


The Night Load. 


In some towns where the electricity 
undertaking has sufficient financial 
strength to stand a gamble of a few 
thousand pounds, the assisted wiring method of enlarging the 
number of consumers and reducing the average consumption 
per consumer is being pushed forward. Several towns have 
adopted the system. The Glasgow Electricity Committee have 
decided to revise their present method to expedite the wiring of 
houses. The scheme, which has been approved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Manager, is that there should be no initial 
payment on the installation being fitted up, but that the outlay 
on the wiring should be spread over ten years. The effect of 
this will be that the quarterly payments will be less than half 
those under the three years’ plan; but there will be a‘ greate1 
total sum to pay in the ten years for interest and maintenance 
charges. In some cases, we imagine, the ten years will repre- 
sent a considerable proportion of the life of the installation. 
The Electricity Manager has tried to obtain the assistance of 
the Property Owners’ and Factors’ Association, in order to get 
landlords to interest themselves in protecting the expenditure 
which will be incurred by the Department, and which will only 
be refunded in ten years—if the Department are lucky. The 
Association state that, while their members will support gener- 
ally an application by a tenant to instal wiring, and are willing 
to co-operate with the Department as to wiring agreements 
being taken over by succeeding tenants, they do not see their 
way to enter into any written obligation to make it a condition 
of a tenancy that the agreement should be taken over by the 
incoming tenant. It shows a curious mentality on the part of 
electricity suppliers that they should encourage any idea that 
landlords would be prepared to adopt, on behalf of electricity, 
conditions in their agreements with tenants which might be 
detrimental to their freedom in letting the property. 

It is not often that one now sees a 
Fixed Charge Supplies. defence of the fixed charge system of 

supplying electricity. Many places have 
tried it, and have given it up, owing to the fact that, where 
consumption is not measured,- use becomes more and more 
elastic. Mr. H. Hall, the Borough Electrical Engineer of 
Gillingham, in a letter to the ‘‘ Electrical Times,’’ defends the 
system. He points out that our contemporary, in a recent 
editorial note, asked: ‘Is it a practical proposition to supply 
electricity at a fixed charge, irrespective of how many units. are 
consumed?’’ The affirmative answer he gives is apparently 
dependent on circumstances. The governing circumstance at 
Gillingham is that the bulk of the consumers are extremely 
small ones. The undertaking at present supplies, under the 
fixed price lighting system, more than 1700 separate con- 
sumers; and Mr. Hall says that fresh ones are being connected 
at the rate of 1000 a year. We suggest that this rate cannot 
have long prevailed, seeing that there are only 1700 consumers 
connected ; and, if the increase continues at that rate, Gilling- 
ham will soon reach its limits for enlarging business. Of the 
number mentioned, only an insignificant proportion have their 
premises wired for more than four lights; the great majority 
are supplied with three lights each, while no less than 128 
are single-lamp customers. This shows how modest individu- 
ally are these consumers. As Mr. Hall holds, to supply such 
consumers each through a separate service and meter is ob- 
viously out of the question. At the same time, the aggregate 
consumption of current by them is considerable, and, he thinks, 
this should not be neglected by any authority operating in a 
working-class area. He adds that in such cases unmetered 
supply is not only a practical proposition ; it is the only practi- 
cal proposition. We sympathize with Mr. Hall that necessity 
compels the application to business of such an unbusiness-like 
principle as an unfettered consumption for a fixed price of a 
commodity such as electricity. 
An apprentice electrician named Thomas 
Austin was killed, at the Blackburn 
Infirmary, on the 25th ult. For the 
purpose of securing a light, it appears that one adaptor had 
been plugged into another; and, when the unfortunate youth 
placed a bulb in the holder, he was heard to shout, and was 
seen grasping the wires with both hands. A workman near-by 
tore the wires from the switchboard, and Austin fell to the 
floor. An electrical foreman stated that temporary cables had 
been run to enable plasterers to work overtime. The holder 
and the lamp were, he believed, in perfect order; but his view 
was that the interior of the lamp holder had been turned round 
when the lamp was put in, and caused one of the screws to 
touch the case of the holder. A verdict of ‘‘Accidental death ”’ 
was returned. Another case of an electrocution by lighting 
current has occurred at the Laneside Foundry, Haslingden. 
In this instance it was Herbert Cunliffe (age 38) who was 
the victim, while assisting with an electric drill. The theory 
advanced was that he stepped on and broke the insulation of 
a flexible wire supplying the current. The wire was attached 


Assisted Wiring. 


Mishaps. 


to an ordinary lamp socket; and the pressure of the current 
was 350 volts. 


The verdict was ‘‘ Accidental death.”’ Liver- 
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pool has recently been unfortunate -with its electricity supply. 
There was another failure in the centre of the city on Feb. 6; 
but this time only short-lived. In addition to interfering with 
the lighting (this at 8.45 p.m.), it also temporarily stopped 
the tramway service. In the Garston area, the failure was 
prolonged. For over two hours a portion of the central area, 
including the police and fire buildings, was without light. At 
the fire-station, candles had to be requisitioned by the staff on 
the night watch. In Manchester early in the morning of 
Feb. 7, there was an explosion in Coral Street, Ardwick, which 
was attributed to the fusion of an electric cable. The explosion 
was accompanied by a loud report, and a large hole was made 
in the road paving—stones being hurled in all directions. For- 
tunately, at the early hour of the occurrence, the street was 
practically deserted. On the 28th ult., a gale caused damage 
at the generating station of the Fife Electric Power Company. 
Two m the cooling-towers fell, and were completely wrecked. 
Fortunately, the staff were able to maintain the supply of 
current. On the previous day, during a thunder-storm, the 
electricity supply at Braintree failed. The power station from 
which the current is derived is privately owned; and it was 
found that the station had been struck by lightning, and 
the plant temporarily put out of action. The ‘‘ Bristol Times 
and Mirror”’ reports a fire in the engine-room at the Ham 
Green Hospital last Wednesday evening. The electric light 
failed; and the institution had to be lighted by candles. The 
generating plant and wiring, and the roofs of the engine and 
boiler houses were damaged. It took about an hour-and-a- 
half to extinguish the flames. 


We learn from a local paper that, dur- 
ing the closing hours (last Friday) of an 
electrical exhibition in the Town Hall, 
Falkirk, there was a demonstration of 
one of the capabilities of electricity which was not intended by 


the promoters. An outbreak of fire took place. Many people 
were in the hall, when suddenly the decorative draperies at 
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one of the stalls caught fire through the blowing of a fuse. In 
a second or two the flames shot up as high as the gallery. The 
cry of ‘‘ Fire! ’? was raised; and there was a wild stampede 
for the doors. Fortunately, no one was injured, and the alarm 
speedily subsided. 

All efforts to utilize Duke’s Meadows at 
Chiswick for the accommodation of a 
public utility works appear to be 
doomed to cause disappointment to 


the promoters, while locally there’is at every repulse great 
exultation over the preservation of the local amenities. Duie’s 
Meadows happen to be fortunately situated both for convenient 
transport by way of the Thames, and as a pleasant place for 
public resort and recreation. Therefore, it is a struggle be- 
tween the preservation of pleasure and bringing into public ser- 
vice the utilitarian value of the site. Some time ago, the 
now defunct Brentford Gas Company sought powers to obtain 
possession of a site on Duke’s Meadows for the erection of a 
considerable gas-works. ‘They promised all sorts of things in 
the way of screens of trees, &c., so as not to defile the beaut, 
of the neighbourhood. But it was of no avail; public senti- 
ment won the contest in the Houses of Parliament. Had this 
not been the case, it is quite likely that the manner in which 
gas developments in and around London have shaped thei- 
selves during the last two years might not have taken the 
precise form that they have. As we recently mentioned, the 
London and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority hav 
before Parliament a scheme for a new power station, and 
they have chosen Duke’s Meadows as the location for it. The 
Barnes District Council lodged no less than 46 objections to 
the Bill; and the Examiner of Private Bills upheld the main 
contentions, which were of a technica] order, For instance, he 
found that in certain respects there had been non-compliance 
with the Standing Orders. The Bill can, therefore, not pro- 
ceed unless the Standing Orders Committee will grant dispen- 
sation. 


Duke’s Meadows 
Again. 
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EFFECT OF WEATHER CONDITIONS ON THE HEAT REQUIREMENTS 
OF A HOUSE. 


Extracts from a Paper by Dr. Margaret Fishenden before the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, which was held on Feb. g, Dr. Margaret 
Fishenden read a highly technical paper on the effect of weather 
conditions on the heat requirements of a house. In this the 
lecturer indicated how complicated is the question of heat losses 
from buildings, and how essential it is to obtain more sys- 
tematic and detailed information as to its variations. Realiz- 
ing the importance of this problem, the Building Research Divi- 
sion and the Fuel Research Division of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research are going into the entire 
question of the heat losses from differently constructed build- 
ings heated by different methods, and of their variation with 
meteorological conditions. This inquiry is being carried out on 
the full scale at the Building Research Station, in accommoda- 
tion specially erected for the purpose. This closely resembles 
an ordinary small house. 

Ir INSULATION WAS PERFECT. 

Dr. Fishenden said that, if a perfectly insulating building 
material was available, a surprisingly small quantity of energy 
would suffice for artificial heating. If there was no heat leakage, 
the air in a 2000 c.ft. room could be brought from (say) 40° to 
65° Fahr. by goo B.Th.U. Thus, to provide for two complete 
changes of air per hour, the energy input would only have to 
be 1800 B.Th.U. per hour. A comparison of this figure with 
practical heating requirements shows how serious may be the 
conduction losses from a building. 

CONVECTION AND RADIATION. 


From a surface at a temperature above that of its surround- 
ings, heat escapes by convection and radiation. The rate at 
which heat is dissipated by the former method varies with the 
temperature and the velocity of the neighbouring air—the colder 
the air, and the more rapid its movement, the quicker is heat 
abstracted. The loss of heat by radiation depends not upon 
air temperature, but upon the surface temperature of the sur- 
roundings. The colder these are, the more rapid is the net 
radiation loss. The rate at which heat escapes by natural con- 
vection from a unit area of a freely exposed cylinder of diameter 
less than about 8 in. rapidly increases as the diameter decreases ; 
while for either plane surfaces or cylinders, convection increases 
with decrease in height below about 15 in. The rate of heat 
transfer by radiation, on the other hand, is independent of size. 
For bodies of small diameter, such, for instance, as wires, the 
ratio of convection to radiation transfer thus increases with 
decreasing diameter. This fact finds a useful application in the 
measurement of the temperature of air or gases in close proxi- 





mity to surfaces at a different temperature. In such cases the 
reading of an ordinary mercury thermometer may be seriously 
affected by radiation from or to the neighbouring surfaces, and 
is well known to be unreliable. But if thermocouples are used, 
the finer the wires of which they are composed, the nearer 
correct will be the air temperature indicated. An accurate 
value for the air temperature may thus be arrived at by extra- 
polation of the indications of thermocouples of decreasing dia- 
meter. 
WEATHER CONDITIONS AND Heat Lossss. 


It is not our intention to go into any detail regarding Dr. 
Kishenden’s paper, but one or two further points of general 
interest may be noted. If, said the lecturer, the sky is clear, 
there is always positive radiation from earth to space, even’ 
at mid-day. If the sky is clouded, there is always daytime 
radiation from sky to earth. Whether clear or clouded, at 
night there is always radiation from earth to sky. Nocturnal 
radiation to a clear sky varies from 29 to 49 B.Th.U. per sq. tt. 
per hour. There is no doubt that increased radiation greatly 
accelerates the cooling of buildings on clear nights. 

Most bricks and coneretes are porous. Since a damp wall 
has a higher conductivity than a dry one, absorption of mois- 
ture in wet weather will increase the heat losses from a build- 
ing, especially as contact with rain, and subsequent drying, 
will tend to lower the exterior surface temperature. For the 
latter reason, the heat flow even through non-absorbent mi- 
terials is increased in wet weather. Dr. Fishenden mentioned 
Griffiths’ experiments on the changing conductivity of a 9-in. 
wall of stocks in cement, made thoroughly wet and allowed to 
dry gradually. At first the conductivity was 1°32 B.Th.U. per 
sq. ft. per hour per deg. Fahr. difference per ft. thickness. After 
a week it had fallen to o°81, after a fortnight to 0°51, below 
which it did not go, and which was therefore taken as the 
value for the dry material. Thus, the effect of saturating such 
a brick wall through increased conductivity alone reduces i's 
insulating value to that of a dry wall of less than half the thick- 
ness. In windy, showery weather, the alternate wetting and 
rapid drying of building surfaces undoubtedly also abstracts 
large quantities of heat. On this point the lecturer said that 
further information as to the magnitudes involved is required 

Speaking of the effect of solar radiation, Dr. Fishenden s:id 
that dead black surfaces have a high absorptive power, «nd 
bright metallic surfaces a low absorptive power. Even in win- 
ter, the energy absorbed by a vertical wall during bright s\in- 
shine would amount to more than 100 B.Th.U .per sq. ft. per 
hour. It would be useful—theoretically—if buildings could be 
painted black on the outside in winter, and white in summer. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Annual Report and Accounts. 


The following is the report of the Directors for the year 
ended Dec. 31, which will be presented at the general meeting 
next Wednesday. ‘ 

The increased price of gas, and the lighting restrictions im- 
posed from May to November, combined to check extended 
sales over the last twelvemonth. Since Christmas, however, 
consumers have been receiving the benefit of the first of the 
price reductions which will be continued as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit. This will undoubtedly stimulate gas consump- 
tion, especially as business has been good in gas-using 
appliances. 

The coal strike, like the general strike, has once more 
demonstrated the futility of internecine strife in dealing with the 
modern problems of industry. One result has been that about 
one million and a half pounds collected from South London 
gas consumers has been spent abroad in the buying of coal, 
instead of in this country. In anticipation of the accumulated 
stocks proving insufficient, large purchases of American coal 
were made from an early period of the stoppage. Its quality 
proved excellent, and enabled a full supply of gas of standard 
value to be afforded ; while the attitude of sellers as to prices 
was exceedingly fair. 

Owing to reduced production generally, the most important 
bye-products improved in value. Coke has increasingly de- 
monstrated its usefulness, both for domestic and industrial use. 
Tar values have also increased ; but the fall in ammonia con- 
tinues unchecked, mainly by reason of the competition of syn- 
thetic sulphate. 

The various provident funds for unemployment, sickness, 
and superannuation have been reconstituted in the form of one 
single comprehensive scheme entitled the ‘‘ Co-Partnership In- 
surance Fund.’’ As from Jan. 3 last, all members of the new 
fund will be excepted from the operation of the various State 
Insurance Acts, and contributions in respect of them will cease 
to be payable. The new arrangement has been framed in col- 
laboration with the employees, and approved by the Minister 
of Health after examination by the Government Actuary. It 
will broaden considerably the foundations of the co-partnership 
principle under which the Company has been working for the 
past thirty-six years, unmenaced by strikes from within, func- 
tioning unobtrusively but efficiently, and leaving employer and 
employed free to work together for the common good and 
to advance their mutual welfare in a spirit of sympathy and 
trustfulness. 

The payment is recommended of a dividend on the ordinary 
stock at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum, less the interim dividend 
of 23 p.ct. already paid; and the allocation of £66,098 19s. to 
the Employees’ Co-P artnership Fund. 

A provisional agreement has been entered into with the South 
Suburban Gas Company for the supply of gas in bulk, an ex- 
change of stock between the respective undertakings, and vari- 
ous other arrangements for associated working. The agree- 
ment will be explained in detail at the extraordinary meeting 
following the general meeting. 

The Directors record with great regret the death of their 
esteemed colleague Mr. John Mews, LL.D., who for over thirty 
years took a deep interest in the working of the Company. 
Mr. Frederick McLeod, J.P., fonmerly General Manager, has 
been elected in his place. 

Two Directors, Mr. Arthur Matthews Paddon and Mr. 
Frederick McLeod, retire by rotation, and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. Mr. George S. Fry, C.B.E., has, 
owing to considerations of health, intimated his desire not to 
seek re-election as Auditor. Mr. John H. Fry has signified his 


intention of submitting himself as a candidate for the vacant 
office. CHARLES CARPENTER, 
President. 
Vffices: 709, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1 
Feb. 9, 1927. 


The Accounts. 


_ the following are the principal portions of the accounts accompany- 
Ing the report. 

the first two siatements relate to the stock and loan capital. The 
former stz ates that the ordinary capital issued prior to 1916 under the 


Company’s various Acts, on which dividend is payable, is £6,609,895. 


The loan capital account shows that the loan capital, the rate of in- 
terest on which is 3 p.ct., aneqente to £1,895,445; and the redeem- 
able 6} p.ct. loan capital to £734,000. ; 

the third statement is the capital account, which stands at 
4,217,320. The items of expenditure are as follows: 


Capital account to Dec. 31, 1925. - Mii~ewee & 


£8,985,440 16 9 
Expenditure during year to Dec. 31, 1926. —viz. 





Buildings, plant, and ny seo « @ « £ee.e 
“ainsand services . . i a ae 1,527 5 3 
Meters ge” arn on ae ee 1,536 0 10 
toves and fires. + ee eS te 2,920 4 3 
oa 11,033 10 4 
NAPA Oa iach ee tos cn eek ewan £8,996,474 7 1 
aos a S'S oe a a ke eee 220,845 12 11 
TO on © 010 oe 6 1m © 0 ee oe Seep gee © 6 





The net revenue account shows a balance of £233,521 13s. tod. 
applicable to dividend (after payment of interest and interim dividend). 

The balances of the reserve, renewal, and special purposes funds 
stood as follows on Dec. 31 last: Reserve fund, £224,191; renewal 
fund, £67,732; and special purposes fund, £117,635. The sum of 
£98,000 is transferred from the special purposes fund to the net 
revenue account. 

The balance-sheet gives the value of the stores in hand at the close 
of the year as follows : Coal, £303,709; coke and breeze, £,7836; 
tar, ammonia, and products, £154, 937; and sundry plant and stores, 
£323,683. The figures this time last year were: Coal, £240, 644; 
coke and breeze, £42,252; tar, ammonia, and products; £)159,305; 
and sundry plant and stores, £317,552. 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Expenditure. 
To Manufacture ot gas— 
Coal into store, including £10,210 ops oe - aaa 














Port and tonnage —_ eur S £2,008,899 10 0 
Purification . . . Ne are ya Sars ee 50,634 12 9 
ee EO FEE er ee ee ee ee ee ee 80,157 12 2 
Wages (carbonizing) ° o «6 986,975 8 7 
Repair and maintenance of "works and plant, less 
Fens 148. 3d, received for old materia - 688,111 o 7 
————— £3,044,378 4 1 
Co-partnmership fund. . . +6 + «© «© «© «© #© « 66,098 19 0 
Distribution of gas— 
Repair, Seeeaae, and renewal of mains and 
service-pipes ee waa gabe <6 + « £220,598 14 4 
Salaries of staff . wie - 6 ele as 113 822 9 3 
Repair and renewal of meters oss — 158,176 8 10 
Repair and renewal of stoves and fires . . 192,508 8 o 
Repair and renewal of fittings . . . + + 163,346 18 10 
——————_ 848,452 19 3 
Public lamps, labour and materials £58 1464 2S. Sd., 
less £53,456 12s. 3d. received for the same . 5,007 10 2 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
Rents payable. . 2 0 + 8 © © e « » £6,797 11 8 
DG gc et oe ot ee Ue ens) Re 8 
_————S—s«*1/41,877 0 QF 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance ...+ + + + + # » £5,616 8 4 
Salaries of mee bie ge ee TR ee 32,223 7 2 
rdinary . ae a eS ar 16,335 13 5 
Collectors { Slot meter 58,477 19 4 
Stationery and printing . 26,695 4 4 
Generalcharges. . . . + © © © © © «© «@ 48,347 16 0 
Company’s Auditors . . . «+ «+ «"+ «© « «+ 500 0 O 
188,196 8 7 
Miscellaneous— 
weharges. . + by Rielle TS ee ER A £683 15 4 
Parliamentary charges ee ae eC. a ee ee 671 14 3 
Bad debts. . fia < 2,807 8 I 
Superannuation, sick, and accident funds ° 70,350 4 5 
National Health Insurance v-> - e 2s} a 15,012 15 2 
Unemployment Insurance . “ae ee 13,063 9 9 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor ; ities is te 984 12 10 
Leasehold renewalfund. . . + + + + « « 2,000 0 oO 
———_—:106,173 19 10 
Totalexpenditure .... + + 4,400,185 i 8 
Balance carried to net revenue account. .. .:+ + 437,486 3 4 
: £4,837,671 5 0 
Receipts. 


Sale of gas— 
At 83d., g4d. and on on rent 7? er an 


£3,249 844 4 8 












































Public li hting . i ee 57,291 3 4 
sii i a £3,307,135 8 0 
Rents— 
Meters .. Ta a a a a £124,364 0 1 
Stoves and fires. oS foe ee ee 142,375 13 6 
| ee ee ee ee ee 148,450 14 2 
—_— 415,199 7 9 
Bye-products— 
i a ee ee £785,159 13 1 
Breeze . So or ae a a a 10,304 17 10 
Tar and products Be ple ny -ioel pi? ion ve, Be oa et en 
Ammoniaand products . . .- + + «+ «+ « + 69,878 4 
1,109,606 10 0 
Réents receivable . . 6 + 6 6 ee te ee 5.547 6 9 
tS ijt ew te tt 8 8 8 8 8 191 12 6 
Total receipts. . ‘i > £4.837.671 5 0 
Statement of Coal. 
a ; i a 
In Store Received | Carbonized Used In Store 
Dec. 31, during the during the during the Dec. 31, 
1925. Year. } Year. Year. 1926. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
199,517 1,204,455 a 1,254,511 1776 147,685 
Statement of Bye- Products. 
| In Store| Made a - —_ | In Store 
a | Dec. 31, | during Dec. 31, 
| 1925. | the Year. | the ‘Year. | the Year. | 1926. 
Coke—tons . .. . 41,302 760,294 amet 628,688: 6,269 
Breeze—tons . . . «| 4,890| 137,808 45,045 94,171 3,482 
Tar—gallons. . . -| 479,193 |12,362,262/ 12,369,986) 6,956} 464,513 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts 12,559| 471,530| 475,383 ee =6|_ ~~ «68,706 
Statement of Gas M2dz, Sold, &c. 
Sorp. Number 
Total aie Total | oO 
Made. = Accounted for. | Public 
Public Lights | Private Lights Lamps. 
(estimated). (per Meter). 
Therms. Therms. | Therms. Therms. 
92,207,964* | 1,776,833 87,612,061 90,840,853 25,927 


| | 


* * Includes 146,191 therms purchased from i: M. “Fuel naeasth Station, 
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ELECTRICAL PLANT EXTENSIONS AT 


The electrical generating plant by which the Gas Light and 
Coke Company utilize waste heat from gas producers in their 
Beckton Works is to be extended by the addition of a 2500-Kw. 
turbo-alternator set, which has been ordered from the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Company. . 

The installation is one of special interest as an example of 
fuel economy. The Beckton Works of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company are claimed to be the largest gas-works in the world, 
having a total manufacturing capacity of about 100 million c.ft. 
per day, and an annual output cf 20,000 million c.ft. of gas, 
involving the treatment of 1 million tons of coal and 800,000 
gallons of oil. The essential processes involve the employment 
of high temperatures; and, despite the use of regenerators, 
considerable amounts of burnt producer gases would ordinarily 
escape into the atmosphere at moderately high temperatures. 
rhe Company have made extensive experiments in the re- 





THE ‘*‘UNDERJET ” 


BECKTON. 


covery of waste heat, and have found it possible to generate 
sufficient steam by this means to supply all the processes and 
give a surplus to meet the power demands of the works. 

A power station to put into effect this scheme of waste-heat 
utilization was erected and equipped in 1925. The original 
plant, which is shown in the accompanying illustration, con- 
sisted of two Metropolitan-Vickers turbo-alternator sets of 
1500-KW. and 850-KW. capacity respectively. Steam at 130 lbs. 
per sq. in. pressure and go° Fahr. superheat is obtained from 
a belt of mains joining the various waste-heat boilers. The 
new set will work on the same supply, and, operating at 
3000 R.P.M., Will generate electricity at 6600 volts. 

A considerable part of the energy generated is used in con- 
nection with a new riverside coal unloading station for dis- 
charging from sea-going colliers the bulk of the 2} million tons 
of coal which is used annually at the Beckton and other works 
of the Company. 


SILICA COKE OVEN. 


[Abstract from a booklet published by Messrs. Simon-Carves, Ltd., of Manchester, who claim many 


advantages for their ‘‘ underjet ’’ system of firing.] 


The underlying feature of the ** underjet ’ design is the sub- 
division of the gas supply to each vertical heating flue, outside 
the oven structure. The battery built on a substructure 
of brickwork or reinforced concrete, with cast-iron lateral dis- 
tribution pipes fed from mains lying parallel with the faces 
of the battery and running under the centre lines of the oven 
heating walls. The gas laterals are fitted with detachable 
metal nozzles, of the same number as the vertical flues. In 
each nozzle, the jet, being of metal, may be calibrated ac- 
curately. This calibration is not to ensure that the volume of 
gas issuing from each jet is the same, but so that the quantity 
of gas supplied to certain of the heating flues may be varied 
at will. A gradually increasing consumption of gas is ar- 
ranged along the coke oven heating wall from ram side to 
coke side, thus ensuring that there is no variation in coking 
time of various portions of the charge as far as thickness of 
coal is concerned. 


Is 


PositIvE, ACCESSiBLE, AND CONTROLLABLE FIRING. 


The gas distribution system is therefore positive, accessible, 
and under control, and is not liable to fluctuations other than 
from variation of gas pressure. The latter is stabilized by 
equilibrium governors. This vertical gas feed, state Messrs. 
Simon-Carves, is particularly advantageous in the case of tall 


ovens, for it assists in the propagation of long, steady flames. 
As for accessibility for inspection, each vertical flue is visibli 
throughout its height from the top of the battery down to th 
gas nozzles in the basement. In the ‘* underjet’’ oven the 
flues and ducts are so proportioned that a plus pressure exists 
practically throughout the system, and infiltration of cold ai 
is thus impossible. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES. 


A further important feature of the oven is that there is no 
decomposition of the heating gas. Throughout several years’ 
operation, no case of ** sooting-up’’ has been observed. The 
only possibility of a fortuitous interruption to the gas distri- 
bution, it is stated, is the remote contingency of the gradual 
blocking-up of a jet due to resinous or gummy deposits coming 
forward with the gas. However, examination of the jets |s 
conducted in a few minutes only; instantaneous couplings 
being provided. 

The oven may be heated by coke oven gas, producer gas, 
or blast furnace gas, without alteration; the coke oven sas 
supply remaining, when the leaner gas is used, as a pilot flan” 
—a vital precaution when blast furnace gas is employed. ‘1h 
regenerator walls are built of specially designed fireclay 
blocks, with a special bond to avoid any possibility of short 
circuits when the oven is worked as ‘‘ compound.”’ 
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THE TANKLESS HOLDER EXPLOSION AT POSEN. 


[From ‘‘ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,’’ Dec. 18 and 25, 1926.] 


Reference was made to this unfortunate happening in our 
columns last year—on June 23 and 30, and on July 7, 21, and 28. 
On July 21, we gave full publicity to the proceedings at a 
meeting convened by the makers of the holder, the Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg, with a view to a discussion of the 
waterless holder system of which they are patentees. In the 
present article, which is contributed to our contemporary by 
Herr Thau, the Posen Engineer, and is followed by a discus- 
sion between the parties, there is shown to be a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion between them. While wishing to remain strictly 
neutral in what has become almost a personal dispute, we feel 
that it is only fair to Herr Thau to give this account of his 
views, and also, as we stated before, to give to our readers all 
possible information on a subject of such interest. In his in- 
troduction, he points out that invitations to the conference were 
issued to representatives of all owners of M.A.N. waterless 
holders except Posen; and, though the Company later offered 
explanation of this omission, the fact remains that those most 
nearly concerned were not present, and that Herr Thau conse- 
quently had no opportunity of answering the strong allegations 
of mismanagement which were made at the meeting. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS. 

The author points out that the Posen holder, which was the 
first of any size to be put up, was of 50,000 cub.m. [1,766,000 
c.ft.] capacity, was 50 m. [164 ft.] high, with a disc diameter 
of 39°4 m. [129 ft.]. It differed in several constructional de- 
tails from the most recently erectéd holders; one rather im- 
portant point being that the shell was 30-sided, and so had 
30 corners and guide posts for the runners of the disc. In the 
case of one described elsewhere as having been put up at Kar- 
nap, the shell is 22-cornered, for a disc diameter of 49°2 m. 
Changes have also been made in the construction of the disc 
of the later patterns; and, even in the Posen holder, the first 
pattern of tar sealing device had quite early to be replaced by 
another. 

It is pointed out that as the holder, at the time of its 
erection in 1916, was almost in the nature of an experiment, 
the M.A.N. gave a two years’ guarantee with it. If, within 
this period, there was any fault in the functioning of the tar 
seal, which they could not remedy within a specified time to 
the satisfaction of the authorities, they were, at their own ex- 
pense, to dismantle the holder, which had cost Mk.260,000, anu 
replace it with an ordinary tank holder at a cost of Mk.331,614 
As a matter of fact, the holder had never been officially taken 
over; and, in 1919, owing to dissatisfaction with its working, 
the Posen Municipality were about to take the matter to arbi- 
tration, when political events occurred which rendered further 
dealings between the parties practically impossible. Posen had 
to make the best of its holder, though there were troubles in 
plenty. Many were due to the tar-pumping arrangements, 
which, Herr Thau acknowledges, have been altered in the 
later patterns. In winter, thickening of the tar was ex- 
perienced ; and the formation of ice on the inner surfaces of 
the shell prevented regular movements of the disc, and caused 
losses of gas, 

THE Explosion. 

On Feb. 20, 1926, an inspection was made of the holder 
by one of the M.A.N. engineers. He reported that, generally 
speaking, it was in good order, and especially were the 


_mechanical parts, such as guides and rollers, in a state of 


efficiency. He recommended, however, that several modifica- 
tions be introduced, similar to those embodied in later designs. 
Means should be provided for drawing off water from the 
bottom cup, since the gas was very moist, and the sealing pro- 
perties of the tar were being interfered with. A new type of 
tar-collecting tank was recommended, and some modification 
of the roofing, to prevent intrusion of storm water. 

On Feb. 23, it was decided that these improvements were to 
be put in hand. In the evening of the 25th, tar was observed 
to be running in considerable quantities down one side. An 
inspection was made of the whole circumference of the disc; 
but at no point was any smell of gas observed. The holder 
was, however, shut-off for three hours; but, when it was found 
that there was no loss of gas, it was reconnected. The 
next morning, it was decided to empty it for thorough inspec- 
tion. At 1.40 in the afternoon, the explosion occurred, which 
lifted the roof and deposited it on to a workman’s cottage some 
distance away; while the disc collapsed within the holder. A 
reproduction of the recorded pressures for the day shows that 
sterdy pressure could not be maintained from 1 o’clock on- 
wards; and comparatively violent oscillations about this time 
indicate that the disc was moving jerkily. The pressure exerted 
above the disc by the force of the explosion momentarily re- 
corted 95 mm., against the normal 60 mm., with an immediate 
drop to below zero as the disc collapsed. 

I* was exceedingly fortunate that casualties were limited to 
43, none of them serious, and mostly slight injuries from glass 
splinters. 

CAUSES OF THE ACCIDENT. 
We were able, in our issue of July 21 last, to give several 





views of the holder after the mishap. In the present article in 
our contemporary, other detailed photographs are given, clearly 
showing the exterior and the interior of the structure after 
the explosion. By means of these, the author explains the 
salient points of the damage. The main feature, apart from 
the entire collapse of the disc, was an extensive rent at the 
bottom of the shell between two of the guide posts. He attri- 
butes the accident directly to the rollers of the disc having left 
their guide channels, and so having exerted their pressure, not 
upon the guide posts, but on the structure between them, 
which was not designed to take the weight. This is readily 
understandable from the acknowledged tendency of the disc 
to tip. 

Herr Thau’s theory, which he supports by reference to the 
photographs and the station pressure record, is that the disc 
became slightly tilted and jammed, and then began a jerky 
descent. The additional strain thus caused upon some of the 
radial stays of the disc would jump some of the roller arms, 
and cause the rollers to leave their guide-channels and run 
against the plates of the outer wall. The photographs show 
that this occurred in the case of only a few of the rollers; the 
majority keeping throughout to the guide-channels. This, of 
course, must have caused considerable bending and twisting 
of many of the radial stays, and a contortion of the whole 
disc from its true shape. The lack of any rigid lateral connec- 
tion between the stays was, Herr Thau maintains, to blame 
for much of this. 

The pressure exerted on the holder wall by some of the roller 
arms must have been enormous, judging by the directions in 
which some of them were bent; and the fact that extensive 
rents were not caused as the disc descended says much for the 
strength of the wall. On the other hand, there were small 
punctures to be seen at the points where the rollers first struck 
the shell, which proves that they must have jumped from the 
guide-channels suddenly, and with great force. Had it been a 
slow process, big bulges would have resulted, rather than small 
punctures, from such blunt objects as the guide rollers. In 
his opinion, it was the force of these blows which caused the 
formation of sparks; and these exploded the gas-air mixture 
which had formed above the disc. The serious damage, too, at 
the bottom of the holder could only have been caused by the 
elastic force of some of the distorted foller arms. Not far 
below where the rollers first jumped from the guides, there was 
an inspection platform round the whole outer circumference 
of the shell; and this, no doubt, acted as reinforcement, so that 
the outward pressure of the distorted roller arms was resisted 
until they were near the ground level. 

The holder at the time of the explosion contained 28,000 
cub.m. of gas—i.e., it was rather more than half filled. The 
disc would be at a height of 28 m. fabout go ft.] above the 
ground level. Including full tar seals, its weight was about 
190 tons. Those who were best acquainted with the holder 
all subscribed to this theory of the accident; and the conclusion 
drawn is that the blame must be entirely attributed to the faulty 
construction of the disc. 


THe GUSTAVSBURG CONFERENCE. 


The author’s chief complaint against the proceedings at the 
conference is that the only ones present who knew anything of 
the circumstances at Posen were the employees of the manufac- 
turing firm, and that they could scarcely help being subject to 
business bias. For the rest, his comments—as, indeed, is the 
whole theme of the article—are directed to showing the injustice 
of insinuations made at the meeting that the accident was due 
to lax supervision, and not to any constructional faults, with- 
out giving the management any opportunity of defending them- 
selves. In fact, the instructions of the makers were carried out 
accurately in every detail. One assertion at the meeting was 
to the effect that too much tar had been pumped, and the seals 
had overflowed. As a matter of fact, an inspection of the disc 
on the previous day had revealed a coating of stiff tar 10 mm. 
[or4 in.] thick, and no recent overflowing of the seal. Even 
if tar had overflowed, which is definitely denied, the cold 
weather prevailing at the time would have prevented any flow 
of tar to one place and consequent tilting of the disc. 

No mention was made at the conference of three previous 
occasions on which the disc had tilted, causing very consider- 
able losses of gas, and, on one occasion, damage to the holder 
structure. 

DIVERGENT OPINIONS, 


The controversy between Herr Thau and the M.A.N. is con- 
tinued in appendixes to the article. The Company explain 
that, without in any way consulting them, the Posen authori- 
ties rushed into print in the local press with their point of 
view. They could, therefore, not invite Posen representatives 
without exposing them to the necessity of having to correct 
their declarations, already made in the local paper, in the light 
of revelations at the conference. As soon as they knew that 
Posen viewed the omission in a different way, they hastened to 
try to arrange another meeting to include them. The M.A.N, 








still maintain that the explosion was due to the one-sided 
weighting of the disc with tar and water, which was added: to by 
the unequal distribution by the management of the concrete 
weights. The tipping moment about a determined lineal axis 
due to the weights alone was 75 p.ct. more on one side than 
the other. In general, they maintain that the Posen people 
are in agreement with the conclusion arrived at by the confer- 
ence, that a similar accident is not possible in the newer forms 
of construction. 

To this Herr Thau replies that the communication of the 
Posen authorities to the local paper was little more than a short 
announcement to the effect that the assumptions of the M.A.N. 
concerning the causes of the accident were without foundation. 
Incorrect statements were made at the conference; it being a 
fact that a week before the explosion the disc was inspected in 
company with the Chief Engineer of the M.A.N., who, finding 
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it perfectly dry, stated verbally that everything was in or ler, 
The movable weights were supplied with the express pur; ose 
of correcting slants in the disc, and had been used for ‘his 
very purpose by the M.A.N. on previous occasions. In any c.se, 
the eight which, of the whole large number, were moved cculd 
hardly occasion a 75 p.ct. overload on one side. The three 
engineers of the M.A.N. who visited the holder shortly after the 
explosion expressed the opinion that tar combustion had 
caused the accident, and made no mention of any probable tip- 
ping of the disc by tar and water on the top; otherwise the in- 
correctness of.this idea could have been shown on the spot. 

Further contradictory statements on both sides lead to 
conclusion ; and our contemporary closes the discussion by re- 
marking that a decision must be left to the judgment of indi- 
viduals for themselves, or to any further conference which the 
parties may be able to convene, 


no 





AUSTRALIAN GAS INSTITUTE. 


First Annual Convention. 


The First Annual General Meeting of the Australian Gas 
Institute was, as announced in the ‘‘ Journat ”’ dated Jan. 12, 
held in the Board Room, Collins Gate, Melbourne, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, Nov. 16, 17, and 18, under the 
presidency of Mr. P. C. Hotmes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E., F.I.C. 

The PRESIDENT said it was with the utmost delight that he 
rose to call the members to order for the first session of the first 
annual convention of the Australian Gas Institute. Among the 
visitors, he particularly wanted to give a welcome to Mr. B. B. 
Waller, who was paying a visit from the Old Country to 
Australia. In response to the invitation from the Vice-President 
and himself to attend the meeting, Mr. Waller had delayed his 
journey to America in order to be with them. Some apologies 
for absence and letters and telegrams conveying good wishes 
had been received. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The following is extracted from the report of the Council for 
the ten months ended Aug. 31—the Institute having come into 
being on Nov. 12, 1925. The report and accounts were adopted : 


The Committee appointed by each of the amalgamating bodies— 
namely, the New South Wales and Queensland Gas Institute and 
the Victorian Gas Managers’ Association—met in Melbourne early 
in December, 1925, when the rules of the Institute were carefully 
considered and revised. In considering the general scheme, it was 
felt that, as the organization had representatives in every State of 
the Commonwealth, as well as in New Zealand, any plan for the 
successful working of the Institute should aim at maintaining the 
interest of the most distant member in its affairs. 

Mr. James Harrison was appointed General Secretary at the first 
meeting of the Council. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The number of members in each of the amalgamating bodies is as 
follows : 

New South Wales and Queensland Gas Institute 
Victorian Gas Managers’ Association . 


48 
56 


Total (foundation members) . 104 


A large number of applications have been dealt with by the Council, 
and, if admitted, will represent a substantial increase in membership. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Acting under the powers of Rule 22, the Committee decided to 

create three Special Committees to deal with the following : 

(1a) To develop a standard system of accounts, and the simplest 
and most efficient methods of account and rental keeping 
generally. 

(1d) The standardization of charges under the various items stipu- 
lated in the standard form of accounts in the Gas Acts of the 
various States. 

(2) To inquire into the causes of corrosion in mains and services, 
, and the means of its elimination and prevention. 

(3) .To investigate and report upon the best means of combating 
electrical competition, with special consideration to propaganda 
—the education of the public--comparisons to be made with 
electrical and any other appliances the Committee may think fit. 

The travelling expenses of the me:nbers of these Committees are 

being met by those undertakings with which the various members 
are associated; and this opportunity is taken of recording our appre- 
ciation to those companies whose generous action has made this work 
possible. 


ANNUAL SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


It was considered advisable not to have May meetings of State 
Sections this year, but to hold them over until after the first annual 
general meeting had been held. It is intended that they shall be 
held regularly in future, thus permitting members who are unable 
to be present at annual general meetings to attend the annual 
meeting of their respective ,sections. 

P. C. Hotmes Hunt, President. 
James Harrison, General Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
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DonatTIons. 

The PRESIDENT said he was pleased to tell them that the 
Metropolitan Gas Company had donated the sum of £100 to 
the funds of the Institute, and that £25 had been donated by 
the Colonial Gas Association. Later on in the proceedings, he 
would ask for a resolution expressing appreciation of the hand- 
some gifts that these Companies had made. 

Mr. ANDREW WItson (Sydney) said he did not think a more 
appropriate time could be taken than the present to record the 
thanks of the Institute. for these substantial donations. He 
considered it excellent that two such bodies should see fit to give 
the Institute the send-off they had done. He moved the follow- 
ing resolution, which was seconded by Mr. S. WestaLi-Durkin, 
and carried unanimously : 


That the thanks of this Institute be conveyed to the Metro- 
politan Gas Company and the Colonial Gas Association for their 
generous contribution to the funds of the Institute, also for 
the interest and confidence thereby expressed; and that the 
General Secretary be instructed to convey the same to the donors. 


Mr. B. B. Water (England), replying to his welcome, ex- 
pressed his thanks to the President and Mr. Wilson for the 
opportunity of being present, and said what a pleasure it was. 
He should take back to England many recollections of the 
kindness and hospitality extended to him during his stay in 
Australia. He congratulated them on the wonderful start they 
had made in the new Australian Gas Institute, and wished 
them all success. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The Presipent then delivered his address, portions of which 
were reproduced on pp. 138-40 of the ‘* Journat ”’ for Jan. 19. 

Mr. A. WILson, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President, said one thing stood out from the address—that it 
was the best propaganda the Australian gas industry had ever 
had. Such a wealth of detail and information was given, and 
such a note of hope was struck, as would bring infinite credit 
to the President and to the industry. 

Mr. J. N. Reeson, in seconding, remarked that, like the 
President, he had been associated with the gas industry for 
more years than he cared to remember, and like him, also, his 
ancestor was associated with it; but in the whole of his experi- 
ence, he had seldom been privileged to listen to such a hearten- 
ing address as the President had given them. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT responding said: Mr. Wilson, Mr. Reeson, 
and gentlemen, I am full of thanks and brimful of apologies. 
I appreciate very much indeed what Mr, Wilson and Mr. Reeson 
have said in moving and seconding the vote of thanks you have 
so kindly given me for the address I have ventured to inflict 
upon you. I felt rather that some censure was due; but I 
thank you most sincerelv for your appreciation. 


FURTHER DONATIONS. 


During the proceedings, the Presipent announced that the 
following additional contributions had been promised : 


£ 
100 

50 

50 

25 

Io 10 


Australian Gas Light Company 
South Australian Gas Company 
North Shore Gas Company. 
Manly Gas Company 

Ballarat Gas Company . 


Total . $235 10 0 


The Generat Secretary (Mr. James Harrison) was in- 
structed to extend to these contributors the thanks of the In- 
stitute already expressed to the Metropolitan Gas Company 
and the Colonial Gas Association. 

Further proceedings of the Convention included many. inicr- 
esting papers and discussions, which will be noticed later. 
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REMOTE CONTROL OF 


GAS JOURNAL. 


DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 


By H. C. WIDLAKE, A.M.Inst.E E., of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company. 


The ever-increasing popularity of gas as a public servant, 
together with the rapid growth of suburban areas, has brought 
into being problems of a totally different nature to those 
which confronted an earlier generation of gas engineers, and 
by no means the least of such problems concerns the distri- 
bution of the finished product. 

The objective of a gas undertaking is the maintenance not 
only of an unvarying calorific value, but of a uniform and 
adequate pressure on the premises of each consumer, irre- 
spective of whether those premises are situated within a few 
yards of the gas-works or on the outer fringe of the area of 
supply. In the past, rule-of-thumb methods and dependence 
on the unreliable human element have been largely relied 
upon; but to-day the maintenance of district pressures has 
become an exact science in which these factors no longer 
have any part. The change has been a slow and gradual 
one; and the arrival of a new order of things, although ham- 
pered a little, maybe, by conservatism, has certainly been de- 
layed by a very natural reluctance on the part of gas engineers 
to place their distribution system at the mercy of untried de- 
vices. To a large extent this reluctance is to be commended ; 
but carried to an extreme, it can easily become an obsession 
that stands in the path of progress. 

In the use of modern instruments and appliances for the 
control of district pressures, it must always be remembered 
that, coincident with the functioning of such apparatus, there 
are other factors which must by their nature exercise a 
natural check upon the working of the new comer, and that 
in the course of daily use these factors all assume definite 
relationships to each other, according to the hour, the day, 
and the season. The failure on the part of any apparatus to 
function properly is bound to upset certain of these relation- 
ships, and so bring about a state of unbalance which should 
be obvious to the attendant at the point of control. 

In the design of appliances for’ the control of district pres- 
sures, the author has always endeayoured so to construct and 
place his instruments as to ensure that any failure on their 
part to function properly will reflect itself in the upsetting of 
this state of normal balance. In the remote governor control 
apparatus forming the subject of this article, this point will 
be strikingly illustrated; it being shown that the remote con- 
trol gear cannot fail to function without indicating that fact 
in an unmistakable manner. 

The development of one of the most important districts 
served by the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke 
Company rendered it necessary that a 24-in. district governor 
should be hand regulated during periods of maximum de- 
mand. In the winter time this not only meant heavy labour 
charges, but the degree of co-operation between the man de- 
puted for this duty and the works booster house attendant 
left much to be desired, and led to the unnecessary use of the 
works boosters, and ‘hence to a loss of power. These factors 
all pointed to the desirability of adopting some system of re- 
mote control which should give the booster house attendant 
the same degree of control over this governor as he would have 





























Fig. 1,—General Arrangement of the Magnetically Operated 
Loading Valve. 





if the governor were installed within the booster house itself, 
instead of being 14 miles away. 

The method about to be described was designed by the 
author, thoroughly tried out, and applied with most complete 
success. ‘he governor itself was a water loaded one, well 
housed in an above-ground building, and was furnished with 
the usual means for loading and unloading. The proposed 
method of controlling it necessitated the provision of electrically- 


operated loading and unloading valves; but owing to the dis- 


tance from the works, it was impossible to transmit over a 
leased circuit sufficient power to operate such valves. It was 
accordingly decided to bring about their operation by ‘means 
of a local battery situated in the governor house, working in 
conjunction with relays operated by the very small current 
which ‘it was permissible to transmit from the works. The 
connecting circuit took the form of a loop line leased from the 
G.P.O. Engineering Department at an annual rental of £8 
only per radial mile, and was subject to certain limitations as 
to the maximum permissible current and pressure. 
LoapDING VALVE. 

In fig. 1 is shown the general arrangement of the mag- 
netically operated loading valve; all unnecessary mechanical 
details being omitted. In the roof of the governor house, in 
the same horizontal plane as the existing town’s water tank 
A, a vertical 2-in. pipe B was fitted, and water communication 
with the tank established by the connecting pipe C. On the 
upper portion of this pipe was fitted a light platform and frame 
for the accommodation of the solenoid D, the plunger of which 
registered concentrically with the pipe B. 

At the foot of the pipe a gunmetal valve with its seating 
was fitted, as shown at E, with a delta metal rod connecting 
the valve with the solenoid plunger. This connection was not 
rigid; backlash being deliberately introduced by means of a 
stirrup at the bottom of the plunger. The object of this was 
to ensure that the plunger would have commenced its travel 
into the solenoid before picking up the valve; thus ensuring 
sharp opening and closing. At the top of the solenoid frame, 
a switch F was fitted in such a manner as to open circuit 
when the valve lifted. The object of this switch will be made 
clear later. 

From the underside of the valve a pipe was led to the loading 
tank on the governor bell G, and a small vent pipe J fitted 
immediately under the valve, for the purpose of freeing the 
loading pipe of the column of water which would otherwis« 
be entrapped in it when the valve fell in the closed position. 
It had been found by experiment that such a column of trapped 
water imposed extra work on the solenoid when it was re- 
quired to open the valve, owing to the pull which it exerted. 
























































Fig. 2.—General Arrangement of the Unloading 
Valve. 
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This completes the description of the loading valve gear. It 
will be understood that the passage of a current through the 
solenoid causes the plunger to be drawn upwards, thus lifting 
the valve from its seating and allowing water to flow into the 
loading tank, while the interruption of that current causes 
the plunger to drop and the valve to close. 

UNLOADING VALVE. 

Fig. 2 shows the general arrangement of the unloading 
valve, which in this case is fitted on the edge of the loading 
tank itself. A valve chamber A was fitted to the side of the 
loading tank G at the point of lowest water level; and from 
this valve chamber a rising pipe B was carried vertically to 
a point slightly above the highest water level in the loading 
tank. Above this tank the solenoid D for operating the valve 
E was fitted to the side of the tank by means of a light 
bracket. As in the case of the loading device, the valve was con- 
nected to the solenoid plunger by means of a light delta metal 
rod and backlash stirrup. On the top of the solenoid frame a 
switch F was fitted to open when the valve lifted. In opera- 
tion it will be understood that the passage of a current through 
the solenoid windings causes the plunger to be drawn up and 
the valve to be lifted, permitting water to flow from the loading 
chamber into the governor tank, while the interruption of the 
current causes the valve to close and the water flow to cease. 











Pig. 3.—Loading Valve. 


The total weight of the solenoid, valve, &c., naturally 
tended to unbalance the governor bell; and this was compen- 
sated by the fitting of an equal weight on the opposite dia- 
meter of the bell. Of course, the solenoid, with its fitting, rose 
and fell with the vertical movement of the bell, so that the 
electrical connection to this fitting required to possess a large 
degree of flexibility. This was overcome by the use of two 
loops of twin flexible wire falling from one of the roof girders 
and connecting to the solenoid in the manner shown in fig. 2. 

Photographs of both the loading and the unloading valves with 
their solenoids are shown in figs. 3 and 4 respectively, from 
which a very good idea of the general arrangement of these 
fittings will be obtained. 

On the right hand side of fig. 3, a vertical rod fitted with 
two switches will be noticed. These are limit switches, and 
are operated by a tappet fitted on the edge of the governor 
bell. Their object will be made clear at a later portion of this 
article. 

REMOTE CONTROL. 


Fig. 5 shows a photograph of the instrument board in the 
governor house, the principal fittings on which are a voltmeter 
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Fig. 4.—Unloading Valve. 


for taking the pressure of the local battery, and two Sullivan 
telegraphic relays at the foot of the panel. These relays are 
normally de-energized with their respective tongues in the 
‘* off ’’ position. The operation of a control switch at the 
works causes a small current to flow through these relays, 
and so operates the tongue, which closes the local circuit 
through either the load or the unload solenoid, according to 
which relay is energized. One side of each relay operating 
coil is earthed; the other side being connected to the two 
limbs of the leased circuit. The local battery will be noticed 
at the foot of the panel framing. 

At the works end, a single-pole two-way switch is installed; 
the hinge being connected to one pole of an operating battery 
the other pole of which is earthed. The other two terminals 




















Pig, 5.—Instrument Board in the Governor House, 
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of this switch are connected to the two limbs of the leased 
ine respectively. Throwing the switch to one side allows an 
operating current to flow from the works to one relay in the 
distant governor ‘house, while throwing it to the other side 
sends the operating current through the other relay. The 
switch is shown in fig. 6, where the bottom panel carries the 
sear controlling the governor. It will be noted that the switch 
‘sa circular one, and is marked “ load,’ “‘ off,”’ and “‘ unload.” 
It is fitted with a spring control, so that the removal of the 
attendant’s hand from its handle,,causes it to return to the 
“off”? position. On the panel above, a pair of lamps are 
fitted, one green and one red, and are so connected as to light 
up when the switch is operated. Putting the switch to 
| “load ’? causes the red lamp to light up, while putting it to 
“unload”? causes the green lamp to light up. The object 
of these lamps is to provide a signal in the rare event of the 
spring control in the switch failing, and the attendant leaving 
the switch in one of the operating positions. It will be clear 
that either the loading or the unloading valve in the distant 




















Fig. 6.—Control Switch. 





governor house can be operated by throwing the switch over 
to the desired point. 


VERIFICATION SYSTEM. 


The foregoing describes how the two valves at the governor | 


house are actuated by a 1} miles distant attendant; and it 
may be mentioned that if the attendant were 5 miles away, 
instead of 13 miles, the working of the apparatus would be 
equally positive and reliable. 

It will now be shown how the natural characteristics of the 
control circuit are taken advantage of in order to provide a 
system of automatic verification without the need for main- 
taining any additional circuit between the governor house and 
the works. The maximum current transmitted over the leased 


circuit for the operation of the relays is 85 milliamperes; but | 


the current actually necessary to keep the relays in the 
“on”? position is only about 15 milliamperes. In other words, 
after the tongue of the relay has been drawn into the “‘ on ” 
position by a current of 85 milliamperes, that current, if de- 
sired, may be reduced to 15 milliamperes, or even lower, before 
the tongue of the relay will return to the “ off ’’ position. 
This characteristic of the relays is used to transmit to the works 
a signal to indicate that the mechanism at the governor house 
has actually responded to the manipulation of the control 
switch, 

Referring to fig. 6, it will be noted that the control switch is 
flanked by two meters. These are milliampere meters, and 
are connected respectively in the load and unload circuits. 
oth are o-100 milliampere instruments, and are scaled as 


follows : 
Limit. Load. Unload. Control. 
0.10.20. 30.40.50. 60.70. 80.90. 100 
Milliamperes. 
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Loap METER. 


When the switch is placed in the ‘* load ” position, a current 
of 85 milliamperes flows from the works battery to the load 
relay, and the pointer of the meter registers ‘**‘ Control.’’ As 
the load valve lifts, the switch F in fig. 1 is open-circuited, 
and a resistance is inserted in series with the control circuit 
on the *‘ load ”’ side, reducing the current in that circuit to 
45 milliamperes, corresponding to the ‘‘ load ’’ marking on the 
meter scale. In this manner, the works attendant is informed 
that the distant valve has actually responded to his manipu- 
lation of the control switch. If, due to some fault in the local 
circuit in the governor house, the load valve had failed to re- 
spond to the impulse sent from the works, the pointer of the 
load meter would have remained at ‘‘ Control.”’ Further, if 
the control circuit itself had faulted, the pointer would either 
have failed to rise or would have swung over to the far end of 
the scale past the ‘‘ Control ’’ position. 

As in the process of loading, the governor bell descends, 
a tappet rod fitted to the edge of the loading chamber opens 
the lower limit switch shown on the right-hand side in fig. 3. 
This is set to open when the governor bell is within 6 in. of 
landing, and its operation causes a further bank of resistances 
to be inserted in the load side of the control circuit. In this 
manner the operating current is further reduced to 25 milli- 
amperes, corresponding to the “ limit ’’ position on the load 
meter scale. This informs the works attendant that the 
governor valve is nearly full open, and that if any further in- 


| crease of district pressure is required the boosters must be 


Fig. 7.—Typical Day’s Pressure Graph. 


run up. 
UnLoaD METER. 


The operation of the unload meter is similar to that of the 
load meter just described. Upon manipulation of the control 
switch, it swings to ‘‘Control.’’ The lifting of the unload 
valve causes the pointer to register ‘‘ unload; ’’ and when the 
distant governor bell is within about 3 in. of its highest point, 
corresponding to the governor valve being at the point of 
minimum opening, the pointer swings back to ‘* Limit.’”? The 
resistances which are brought into operation in the manner 
described will be noticed in fig. 5, immediately under the 
panel. 

It has been mentioned that both the load and the unload 
solenoids are fitted with switches F in figs. 1 and 2, which are 
normally closed, and which open only when the solenoids 
are energized and the respective valves lift. A resistance is 
connected across each switch, and, while normally short cir- 
cuited by the closed switch, is thrown in series with a control 
circuit when the switch opens. These resistances are not of 
the same ohmic value, but are so proportioned as to reduce the 
control current from_85 to 45 milliamperes in the case of the 
load circuit, and from 85 to 65 milliamperes in the case of the 
unload circuit. 

The object of this unbalancing of the resistances is to guard 
against the possibility of the leased control line becoming cross 
connected without the knowledge of the pressure attendant. 
This is a very rare occurrence; but it can happen when line 
repairs are being carried out or additional circuits are being 
run by the G.P.O. Engineering Department, who, in order 
to facilitate their work, may temporarily disconnect one pair 
of service wires while straining additional spans into position. 
In ordinary telephone working, or in the case of leased cir- 
cuits for distant pressure indicators, this cross connecting does 
not matter; but in the case of the circuit described in this 
article it would have the effect of causing the load valve to 
respond to the “ unload ”’ position of the control switch, and 
vice versa. The arrangement of unbalanced resistances con- 
nected to the switches at the top of the two solenoids ensures 
that, if the leased circuit is cross connected, the position taken 
up by the pointers of the load and unload meters will contradict 
the point to which the control switch is placed. Thus, if the 
operator placed the control switch to the ‘‘load’’ position, 
the load meter would register ‘‘ unload,’’ and so warn ‘him 
that the unload solenoid had responded instead of the load 
solenoid. 

Similarly the throwing of the switch to the ‘‘ unload ”’ point 
would cause the unload meter to register ‘‘load.”’ It will be 
obvious from the above description of the verification system 
that any derangement of the control or the local circuit must 
be indicated to the works attendant when he operates his con- 
trol switch. 
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A Fauitt METER. 


An electrical system of control demands a variety of safe- 
guards. 
that even the protection afforded by this system of verification 
Was supplemented by a further eftective, yet very simple, de- 
vice, 

At certain periods of the 24 hours, long intervals must neces- 
sarily elapse between the manipulations of the control switch ; 
and it was felt that if the leased line or the control apparatus 
should develop_any fault, it was not desirable that the attendant 
should remain in ignorance of that fact until such time as 
pressure conditions rendered it necessary to operate the control 
switch. Accordingly the ‘‘off ’’ or mid position of that switch 
was arranged to connect the two sides of the circuit as a loop 
which included the relays and verification resistances in the 
distant governer house. Through this loop a small battery 
current of 3 milliamperes was kept continually flowing, in 
series with a meter. 

The meter is placed in a bold position where it is always 
under the eye of the attendant, and normally reads a steady 
3 milliamperes unless either of the two limit switches is 
opened, when the reading falls to a lower value. ‘Thus, when 
the control circuit is not being operated, this meter registers 
at certain definite positions; and any departure of the pointer 


‘Thus, no surprise will be felt when it is mentioned | 


——e, 


| 
from these definite positions indicates an electrical fault on, th 
control system and its connected apparatus. No fuuit 
short circuit, an open circuit, or an earth—can exist :n an 
degree without causing the pointer of this meter to depa:¢ fron, 
its recognized normal positions. The meter is always unt 
the eye of the booster house attendant, who is thus ke;.t cop. 
stantly informed as to the sound condition of the contyol cir. 
cuit. In anticipation of a natural criticism of this met/iod, jj 
may be explained that this current of 3 milliamperes is ‘ar ty 
small to operate the governor house relays. 

. OPERATION. 

In actual operation, the control switch is used as requir 
in the light of information furnished by a distant pressuy 
indicator, which will be noticed immediately above the contro 
switch in fig. 6. This instrument indicates the pressure pre. 
vailing at a key point on the district supplied through th 
governor ; and some idea of the uniform pressures obtained }) 
this combination of a system of remote governor control with ; 
distant pressure indicator may be obtained from fig. 7, whic! 
is a reproduction of a typical day’s pressure graph. 

The author desires to tender his sincere thanks to his Chief, 
Mr. P. S. Hoyte, M.1.Mech.E., for the courteous periiissio) 
which has enabled him to publish the foregoing particulars o/ 
an exceedingly interesting job. 
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THE MUNICIPAL ENGINEER AND HIS COUNCIL, 


Address before the Society of Engineers. 

In his Presidential Address before the Society on Feb. 7, Mr. 
DD. C. Fidler said how difficult it is for the municipal engineer 
to deal with the new type of council. 

‘* In probably every council,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ there are one 
or two men who deem it their Guty to ‘ sit ’ on the engineer and 
to ‘keep him in his place; ’ and it is to be regretted that this 
spirit is on the increase throughout the country. The very 
word ‘ officials’ is like a red rag to a bull in some cases; and 
I cannot help saying here that it is the duty of every member 
of the profession to see that there is no cause for this ill-feel- 
ing and animosity towards officials. It is well for all of us to 
remember that we are the servants of the public; and while 
we expect, as such, to be treated with respect and a certain 
amount of sympathy on account of our difficult duties, let us 
not fail to give that whole-hearted service to the true and best 
interests of the locality in which we are placed and which is 
expected of us. 

** Unfortunately, of late years, there has been a type of coun- 
cillor elected to our local authorities who has not been—to say 
the least of it—conducive to harmonious working between 
officials and councils. Previously the members of councils con- 
sisted largely of the local tradesmen and professional men, all 
of whom were, more or less, accustomed to the employment of 
labour in some form or other, and were used to handling per- 
sons under their control with tact and good feeling and a know- 
ledge of each other’s weaknesses. The new type of councillor, 
however, has not these advantages. He has always been the 
employed, and probably has never employed anyone himself. 
The consequence is that, when he finds himself invested with 
a little temporary authority, he uses his power tyrannously, 
and delights in showing his authority over the officials. No- 
thing pleases this type of councillor more than openly to con- 
tradict the statement of an official, and even to insult and libel 
him in open council. He is particularly clever at getting in- 
formation from subordinates, which is often incorrect or— 
what is worse—half the truth, and using this information to 
flay alive the head of the department concerned.”’ 


tin 
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THE FREEMAN “ MULTIPLE ” RETORT. 


Report of Test by Fuel Research Board. 

There has been published by H.M. Stationery Office, Adas- 
tral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, at 1s. net, the ‘‘ Report of 
Tests by the Director of Fuel Research on the Freeman 
Multiple ’ Retort of the British Oil and Fuel Research 
Conservation, Ltd., Willesden.’’ These tests were carried out 
in 1925. 

A preliminary trial on the plant was made in June, 1925, 
but this was soon abandoned, owing to the unsatisfactory 
state of repair of the plant, and to troubles which developed 
with both feeding and discharge valves. Negotiations then 
took place between the Fuel Research Board and the owners 
of the plant, and the plant was taken over by the Board on 
a lease of four months. During this period the plant was 
completely overhauled, and certain modifications were made. 
These alterations are fully described in the early part of the 
report, 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT. 


The installation consisted of a retort of six chambers, 


with offtakes leading to a water-cooled condenser with re- 


ceiver tank attached, an air-cooled condenser, an oil scrubb 
tor removal of iight spirit from the gas, an exhauster, tw 
rotary meters, and a gashoilder. 

The Freeman retort is of the vertical continuous type, 
about 27 ft. in height and 5 ft. in diameter. It consists o! 
six cylindrical chambers, 18 in. deep, placed vertically abovw 
one another. A central shaft passes through the retort; an 
attached to it in each compartment is a circular plate which 
rotates with the shaft. In the chambers (fixed to the to 
of the chamber and the underside of the rotating plat 
are two series of ploughs, which serve to push the material 
across the tables and tloors of the chambers and so throug! 
the retort. There are four offtakes at regular intervals round 
the top of every chamber, for removing the products of dis. 
tillation. Feed and discharge valves are fitted at the top and 
bottom respectively; these being operated by an_ eccentri 
driven from the main drive. The mechanism of the retort is 
worked by a Hele-Shaw variable speed gear driving an e- 
cased worm and wheel immersed in oil. The speed of rota- 
tion of the central shaft in the retort is about three-quarters 
of a revolution per minute. 

The stated capacity of the retort was 10 tons per 24 hours. 

Tests MabE. 

A series of tests was commenced on Oct. 10, 1925, on th 
following bituminous coals: *t Kirby Top Hard ”’ 3-in. washed 
slack, ‘* Kirby Top Hard ”’ double-screened nuts, ‘‘ Brynna” 
gas coal (No. 3 Rhondda seam), and ‘* Washed Waterloo 
Slack.’’ Five tests were completed; the retort choking a 
the commencement of the sixth, for which ‘* Washed Waterloo 
Slack ’? was used. 

The weight of coal treated in each run varied from 75 
tons to 15°7 tons, and the duration of the tests from two to 
three days. Weight and thermal balances were drawn wy. 
showing losses on the former varying between 1°29 and 32 
p.ct., and on the latter between 3°8 and 84 p.ct. In_ th 
first test the maximum temperature was 566° C.; but this was 
lowered to 500° C. in the subsequent tests. 

YIELDS OF PRODUCTS. 

The following figures show the yields of the various products 

which can be obtained from the two types of coal carbonized. 


Yields rer Ton of Coal as Charged. 


| 
‘Kirby Top Hard.” * Brynna.” 


Coke, cwt. 5 
Gas,c.ft.. . ‘ 
, ee ee 
La. 2 6b we es 8 40°3 
Crude spirit from gas, gals. . . . 0°74 
Ammonium sulphate, lbs. . . a°r 


13 4 
1610 } 
20°2 | 


The coke produced was in the form of breeze, but was 
readily combustible. ‘The report states that it could he use 
as a lump fuel after briquetting, or as a powdered fuel alte! 
further grinding. The gas was a typical low-temp«cratur 
product, having a calorific value in the neighbourhood 0! 
950 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Scrubbed, it produced about 1 gallon of 
spirit per ton of dry coal. ; 

The modified retort, it is stated, is capable of carb: nizing 
up to 6 tons of bituminous low-coking coal per 24 hours 
As for the type of coal, this is restricted to slack of a low 

«caking index. The plant produced a higher yield of cry tat 
at the normal working temperature of 500° C. than an: other 
system which has been under observation by the Fuel Re 
search Board. ’ 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 


Annual 


There was a large attendance of the members of the Associa- 
tion at their annual dinner at the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, 
on Thursday, Feb. 10. The chair was occupied by Mr. C. F. 
Toosy (President). 

Mr. J. H. Gee, in proposing the toast ‘‘ The Institution of Gas 
Engineers,’’ observed that they were honoured by the presence of the 
Presidk nt of the Institution. Such evidence of interest in their ac- 
tivities was valued highly by the Association.” As juniors, they owed 
a good deal to the Institution, and they owed their existence to one 
of its affiliated Associations—the Midland Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers, Of all the things which they owed to the Institu- 
tion, the one in which they as a Junior Association were most interested 
was the Education Scheme. Two years ago Mr. Ferguson Bell had 
appealed to them to support the scheme; and they had supported it. 
[hey realized that it was the fruit of years of devoted labour, and 
that it provided an avenue along which young men joining the indus- 
try might. advance and become certified gas engineers. Favoured 
by the possession of the Birmingham Municipal Technical School 
as a training centre, they in the Midlands had achieved a consider- 
able degree of success. It had become clear, however, that, taking 
the country as a whole, all was not well with the scheme. A con- 
ference was to be held shortly, when endeavour would be made to 
find a solution of the present difficulties associated with the working 
of the scheme. 

Mr. Joun Witkinson, O.B.E., in responding, said that when the 
men of the Junior Association arrived at the Institution they would 
find there the same spirit of good fellowship which existed at the 
District Associations, both Senior and Junior. No one would deny 
the suggestion that the Institution could, and must, improve its status, 
and that membership of the Institution should carry much more 
weight in the business world gen+rally than it did to-day. But in bring- 
ing about that condition of affairs, they ought to be extremely care- 


Dinner. 


ful not to cause harm to those of the profession who were not so well 
placed as others in regard to obtaining technical knowledge. There 
was undoubtedly room in the industry for specialists in both chemistry 
and engineering ; but the day was far distant when a good all-round 
man would be unable to find a job. When all was said and done, it 
was the financial results at the end of the year which carried the 
most weight in the building-up of the success or otherwise of any 
business concern. Hence he suggested that a good all-round training 
in the various departments of a gas undertaking was a valuable asset 
to young gas engineers. True, this should be backed up by sound 
technical knowledge, and no opportunity of obtaining it should be 
lost; but it was very doubtful if all of them possessed the necessary 
examination mentality to obtain Diplomas. The Institution, said 
Mr. Wilkinson, was founded in 1863 as the British Association of 
Gas Managers. It had accomplished much; and, when reinforced 
by some of the younger blood, it wotild accomplish still bigger things. 
It was the pioneer of modern research work, and the real founder 
of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ and the National Gas Council. 

Mr. F. C. Bricecs, the President of the Midland Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers, submitted the toast of ** The Midland 
Junior Gas Association,’’ the record of which, he said, was most 
encouraging. The commercial side of the industry claimed so much 
attention on the part of managers, that they had necessarily to de- 


pend upon their assistants to look after the scientific details. The 
juniors were doing this work admirably. The papers read at the 


Junior Association meetings were excellent. He congratulated the 
Association upon their ccnsistent progress. 

The CuairMan replied to the toast, and in doing so acknowledged 
the loyal support he had received from the members, and the arduous 
work of Mr. W. L. S. Spinixs, the Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Hems proposed the toast of the ‘* Visitors and Honorary Mem- 
bers,’’ to which 

Mr. R. G. Suaproit, of Birmingham, replied. 





SELF-CLINKERING 


Among the papers presented at the International Conference 
on Bituminous Coal, held in Pittsburgh last November, was one 
by Mr. C. J. Ramsburg, Vice-President of the Koppers Com- 
pany, in which he described the ‘* A.B.C.”’ self-clinkering 
generator base for water gas plants. This is a form of appara- 
tus which has for some time past been, in successful operation 
at the water gas plant of the Chicago Bye-Producit Coke Com- 
pany—a subsidiary of the Koppers Company. The invention is 
the idea of Messrs. C. W. Andrews and H. A. Brassert, worked 
out in conjunction with Mr. W. B. Chapman, of the Chapman 
Engineering Company. A generator including both this device 
and the Howard automatic charger is in course of construction, 
with a view to the continuous production of equal hourly quan- 
tittes of blue or carburetted water gas of high quality. 

HowarD CHARGER. 

The automatic charger—the invention of Messrs. A. C. 
Howard, of New York, and T. W. Stone, of the Western Gas 
Construction Company—has been in operation for more than a 
year at the plant of the Northern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company, Fort Wayne. It may be fitted over the charging 
hole of any standard generator, and can be quickly replaced by 
the regular door, if desired. The fuel is delivered from an 
overhead bin into a weighing bucket, which, when a pre-de- 
termined load is reached, discharges it on to a feed belt. This 
belt in turn delivers the fuel to the charger, during each blast 
period, at which time the bin valve of the charger is open. 
During the down-run, the fuel charge is dropped from the 
charger bin on. to a spreader valve which has previously been 
lowered in the producer. When the charge is released, the 
spreader is automatically raised from the fire, and again seals 
the charger bin from the fire. 


SELF-CLINKERING. 

The “ A.B.C.’’ mechanical generator was developed so as to 
produce a peculiar wave-like motion in the fire bed, starting at 
the grate, in waves about 15 in. high and extending upwards 
about 5 ft., at which level the height of the waves gradually 
diminishes to nothing. This slow, wave-like motion, the 
author says, closes the blowholes as fast as they tend to form, 
and thus prevents high temperature stream-lines, which are the 
primary -cause of clinkers. This motion in the fire bed is 
secured by the provision of a horizontal grate over which re- 
volves a hollow, water-cooled, cast-steel beam about 15 in. high, 
arranged with its forward or working face both “ up-strox- 
ing ’’ and “ out-stroking.’? The beam revolves at any desired 
speed, from one revolution in 20 minutes to one revolution in 
100 minutes. The ‘‘ up-stroking ’’ action produces undula- 
tions through the fire bed that maintain uniform density, while 
the ‘ out-stroking ’’ action accomplishes three distinct results : 
First, it packs the fuel against the wall, thus preventing ex- 
cessive blast and excessive temperatures along the wall; 








GENERATOR BASE. 


secondly, it bores-out the centre of the fire bed, keeping it 
properly loosened and active; and, thirdly, should clinkers be 
formed, it crushes them against a water-cooled crushing-ring 
which extends around the wall just above the grate. 

It was found that nothing about the machine would break, 
except the shear'ng pins, no matter what was the load or the 
temperature imposed, and that it could be operated at a high 
temperature with an unusually large amount of down-run steam 
(70 to 80 p.ct.), with practically no ashes upon the grate. This 
results in a more concentrated fire than in ordinary practice ; 
and a portion of the ash in the fuel is made sufficiently fluid 
in the hottest zone to permit it to run well down into the zone 
below it before cooling sufficiently to become solid. In this 
way, the liquid ash reaches the immediate neighbourhood of 
the agitating beam before solidifying ; and the motion of the 
beam is sufficient to prevent the cooling liquid from agglomer- 
ating in large masses. The beam, therefore, does not have 
to break up large clinkers so much as it has to prevent their 
forming. Consequently, the power requiréd is very small. 

There are two concentric chambers under the grate. The 
inner one is for the passage of the gases, and is about 2 ft. 
less in diameter than the inside of the generator. It was found 
that restricting the gaseous currents to the limits of the inner 
chamber deterred them from concentrating along the walls, 
and assisted in maintaining uniformity. The outer chamber 
is for ash removal, and is closed to the flow of gases. 

In the flat bottom type of generator, the ashes are removed 
every eight hours, requiring eight minutes each time. In the 
cone bottom type, this time will be greatly reduced. The total 
time required for ash removal and other causes has averaged 
about three-quarters of an hour per day. It is expected that in 
the new cone bottom type the time lost will be about one-quarter 
of an hour per day. No hand poking is ever required, and 
practically no clinkers are made. If clinkers do occur, they 
will be located on the refractory lining just above the water 
jacket, and may be melted-off before they become objectionable, 
by making the fire a little hotter. 

Consequent upon the lower carbon content of the ash and the 
lower temperature of the ash particles, the self-clinkering base 
is said to effect a saving of 4550 Ibs. of coke per day in an 11-ft. 
set, or 1°24 lbs. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. The cooling water re- 
quired for the agitating beam and water jacket is 20,000 gal- 
lons per day, absorbing approximately 1 p.ct. of the heating 
value of the fuel charged. 

It is claimed that the saving in the labous item alone 
makes the fully automatic generator well worth while; but 
when it is considered that, in addition, the quality of the gas 
made is improved, the capacity of the plant is increased, and 
the over-all efficiency is enhanced, there can be no doubt: that 
the generator, complete with automatic control, automatic 
charging, and automatic clinkering, is truly a revolutionary 
development in gas manufacture, 
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NORTH MELBOURNE HOLDER RECONSTRUCTED THROUGHOUT By 


ELECTRIC 


The gasholder at North Melbourne is about 200 ft. in dia- 
meter, and has three lifts, with a capacity of 3 million c.ft. 
Some three years or so ago, the crown of the original holder, 
which had become weak and badly corroded in places, was re- 
inforced by the then novel application of electric welding. For 
this purpose, to relieve the roof plates of the stresses imposed in 
lifting the holder, a mild steel net, composed of flat bars 3 in. 
by 3% in., was formed on the crown, and welded together with 
** Quasi-Arc ’’ electrodes. The outer ring of the steel network 
was attached to the curb of the crown. This precautionary 
measure was rendered necessary owing to the weakened state 
of the roof plates due to internal corrosion. The repair was 
effected successfully without putting the holder out of com- 
mission. 

Some time afterwards an accident occurred to the same holder 
when fitting a bolted plate patch over a leak. By some means 
the escaping gas caught fire, and the holder lowered itself until 
the water in the tank cut off the gas at the leak, which was in 
the upper lift. As a very large and densely populated district of 
Melbourne was dependent upon this holder for its supply, it 
was essential that a repair should be carried out as quickly as 
possible pending the building of a new holder. It was decided 
by the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne to sacrifice 
part of the holder capacity by connecting the top lift with the 
middle lift. This was done by placing strong strap hangers at 
intervals round the crown curb plate and welding them to the 
curb plate of the upper lift and to the inside of the dip plate of 
the middle lift, thus rigidly connecting the two lifts so that they 
would act as one. A ring of curved plates to cover the space 
between the two lifts was then fitted and welded to the curb 
plates of the upper lift and to the dip plate of the middle lift. 
This work was carried out with the same electrodes as the 
crown repair; and no leaks were found. 

Recently it was decided to reconstruct the holder entirely ; 
and it will be noted from the illustration that the lifts are plated 
vertically instead of horizontally as in previous holders. The 
engineers in charge of the work created a record, in that it was 
exactly six months from the day when the first cut was made in 





WELDING. 


the old holder to the day when the new holder was first inflate 
with air. In that time about 525 tons of old material was cy; 


out, and some 550 tons of new material was welded in. Th 
work was carried out under the supervision of Mr. J. \. 
Reeson, M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan Ga 
Company of Melbourne, to whom the writer is indebted for the 
above details of the reconstruction and also the photograph, — 





a, 




















The New Electrically Welded Holder. 


It is interesting to note that five holders, in addition to other 
plant, have been completely welded by the electric process, 
using ‘‘ Quasi-Arc ”’ electrodes—two holders of 3 million c.ft. 
each, one of 2,750,000 c.ft., one of 1 million c.ft., and one of 
500,000 c.ft.—the total weight of welded steelwork in these 
holders exceeding 2600 tons. 





QUARTZ GLASS. 


Abstract of a Lecture by Dr. H. D. H. Drane, of the Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., before the Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
and District Ironmongers’ Assistants’ Association, on Feb. 1. 


This lecture, of which the following is a summary, was 


illustrated by lantern slides and other exhibits to exemplify the | 
varied applications of fused silica other than in the construc- | 


tion of gas lighting globes. 


When pure sand or quartz is fused, the resulting material | 
It resembles glass in appearance, | 
but cannot be cracked by repeated rapid heating and cooling, | 
largely because this fused material does not expand appreciably | 
when heated. Common glass heated from ice temperature to | 
the temperature of boiling water increases in linear dimensions | 
by about one part in a thousand. The corresponding expansion | 


has remarkable qualities. 


which occurs with fused silica is, however, only one part in 
twenty thousand. This inexpansibility is but one of the many 
remarkable qualities possessed by the material. 


MANUFACTURE OF FUSED SILICA. 


An insight was given concerning the manufacture of fused | 


silica, which is essentially a British industry, now of inter- 
national repute. 
the material, and its varied applications. Until about twenty 
years ago, the material was a mere scientific curiosity, made 
only in small pieces and by difficult methods. 
mental work at Wallsend-on-Tyne showed, however, that the 
material could be worked as glass, by melting, pressing, &c., 
if sufficiently high temperatures were employed for fusion. 
Such temperatures are available only by use of electric fur- 
naces; and even then the heated fused silica does not become 
truly fluid, but behaves much like iron at its forging tempera- 
ture. Normal manufacturing work upon the material is car- 
ried out at temperatures in the neighbourhood of the melting- 
point of platinum. 
VARIETIES AVAILABLE. 


Two varieties of the material are available—one a white 
porcelain-like product, and the other transparent and, to casual 
observation, indistinguishable from clear glass. Each possesses 
the same valuable mechanical properties. Under the trade 
name *‘‘ Vitreosil,’’ the material has had for some years: an ex- 
tensive use in globes for gas lighting, where the indifference 
of the material to heat is invaluable. Other applications of 
fused silica making similar use of its inexpansibility may be 


Particulars were given of the properties of | 


Original experi- | 


cited. International reference standards of length are made 
from fused silica; and numerous optical and other instruments 
calling for fixed size under varying temperature conditions, and 
such units as automatic sprinkler heads, fall within this class. 


| The material is not only resistant to temperature change, but 


sensibly non-corrodible. Glass and metals are rapidly eaten 
away by solvents which have no effect upon fused silica even 
when heated. Because of this, many items of chemical plant 
equipment—pipes, dishes, and containing vessels—muffles, &c., 
are used where conditions of high temperature and corrosion 
apply. During the war, much of the strong acid required for 
the manufacture of explosives was made in plant equipped with 
fused silica, which still maintains its hold in this field. 

Two other items of significance are the use of silica as an 
electrical insulator, and where transparency to ultra-violet 
radiation is required. At high temperatures, fused silica is the 
best electrical insulator known, and is largely used in electric 
furnace construction, radiators, high-power wireless valves, 
sparking plugs, and the like—to mention but a few appli- 
cations. Perhaps those of more immediate popular interest 
centre about the transparency of fused quartz to the deeper 
ultra-violet radiations to which common glass is wholly opaque. 
Already giving service to science and industry, the material 
literally helps to shed new light on the treatment of disease. 
All enclosed lamps which serve as intense sources of curative 
artificial sunlight, rich in ultra-violet radiations, make exclu- 
sive use of fused silica as the containing vessel of the lamp. 
Similarly, in experimental work on ultra-violet radiations, 
sheets and vessels of this same material are used. Explanation 
and demonstration were given of a mercury lamp in opera- 
tion; and the great difference in transparency of glass and 
silica was clearly shown by a simple experiment. 

While the development of the industry associated with fused 
silica has been great in the last twenty years, many applica- 
tions of the material as yet remain subjects of experimental 
inquiry. 


_—— 
—— 





Midland Association Meeting.—The annual meeting of the 
Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers will be 
held on Thursday, March 24, when there will be a visit to the 
Stanton Iron-Works. 
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TOTTENHAM COMPANY’S ENTERPRISE. 


Gas a Feature of the North London (Home Life) Exhibition—Feb. 9 to 109. 


ae 


MODEL ROOMS IN MAIN BXHIBIT. 


In the two large halls of the Alexandra Palace there is 
staged the North London Exhibition, to the preparation of 
which months of thought and much hard work have been 


devoted. The mission of the exhibition is one of real advice 
and genuine assistance in the art of keeping house; and in 
addition there are fashion parades for the housewife, and ex- 
cellent music for all. It is intended to make a local appeal ; 
the promoters having adopted as their slogan: ‘* Ask in the 
shops for what you have liked in the exhibition.”’ The Totten- 
ham District Light, Heat, and Power Company, as one of the 
most important local undertakings, rightly regarded this as 
an excellent opportunity of making a direct appeal to the large 
proportion of the people of the neighbourhood who will doubt- 
less be visiting the Alexandra Palace during the ten days’ run 
of the exhibition; and the result is one upon which the Com- 
pany generally, and Mr. S. B. Chandler, their Distribution 
Superintendent, are to be heartily congratulated. 
THe TotrrenHam District Licut, Heat, AND POWER 
Company’s DISPLAY. 

As a matter of fact, it is not too much to say that the dis- 
play of the Company forms one cf the main features of the 
Whole exhibition. What they have on show is by no means 
confined to one stand; and we may appropriately start with 
a reference to the outside lighting section. 


Street Lighting Section. 

This is in the Eastern Corridor, which depends entirely for 
its lighting on seven gas lamps, which comprise one of each 
type of lamp in use for public lighting on the Company’s dis- 
trict. The lamps illustrate what can be done by gas for the 
lighting of streets; and the various street lighting authorities 
have been invited to come along and inspect them. One 
Evered lamp is fitted with a reflector, which transmits a por- 
tion of the light to the lower part of the column, in which is 
ared glass danger sign; while another, by Foster & Pullen (of 
which there are a considerable number on the district), is a 
Signal lantern, bearing automobile direction signs which are 
equally visible in the day time and at night. Horstmann clock 
control for lighting and extinguishing has been standardized 
by the Company for fixing on all their street lamps. There is 
also on show one of the same firm’s clock controllers for out- 
side shop lights, which do not operate on early closing day 
and Sunday—that is to say, they can miss two days a week. 


Model Rooms. 


The main stand of the Company consists of a series of model 
rooms. In the office is a general display of apparatus, com- 


prising cookers, Radiation fires, Ewart and Parkinson geysers, 


grillers, gas rings, radiators, &c.; while there is a novelty in 
the form of a glass-cased Glover meter, through which gas 
supplying the Bland burners (with Whitehouse fittings) is sup- 


plied. 


Next is a comfortably furnished dining room, with a hand- 
some Davis ‘‘ Medusa ”’ fire in suitable surround. For light- 
ing there are a floor lamp, a table lamp, and a pair of candle 





Types of Public Lamps on the Tottenham Company’s District. 


brackets, with shades harmonizing with the general scheme of 
decoration. 

The kitchen is fitted with a Fletcher Russell cooker, a Cannon 
‘* Corna ”’ copper, and a Potterton gas heated boiler with cylin- 
der, providing hot water for the sink for washing-up purposes. 
There is also an ‘“ Ideal ’’ coke boiler fitted in the recess by 
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the side of the cooker. A Davis gas iron on flexible tubing, 
with which ironing demonstrations are given periodically, forms 
an interesting feature. The lighting is by Sugg ‘‘ Surbiton ” 
fittings. 

There is a completely fitted bathroom, with several types of 
Ewart geysers, gas heated towel rail, and Clark’s ‘‘ Syphon ”’ 
stove. The lighting here is by a Sugg ‘‘ Unique ”’ fitting. 

One section of the stand is devoted to the exhibition of a 
town gas generating set, comprising a 20 B.H.P. ‘* National ”’ 
gas engine connected to a belt-driven 10 kw. dynamo, pre- 
ducing electricity which is being applied for the purpose of 
illuminating a fashion parade stage in the main hall. 

There was noticed a contrivance somewhat puzzling to the 
layman—three small incandescent burners supported on wires 
on a framework receiving a supply of gas sufficient to illuminate 
the mantles without any obvious connection between gas supply 
and burner. 

The exterior of the stand is lighted by ten handsome ‘‘ Flam- 
beau ”’ gas fittings, controlled from the stand in two sections 
by Sugg distant control] devices, which can be operated by the 
public. All the lights in the model rooms are actuated by 
pneumatic switches. 

Bye-Products and Gas Testing. 


On a separate stand, the Company provide a comprehensive 
exhibit of the bye-products of gas manufacture, including sul- 
phate of ammonia, household ammonia (manufactured and ex- 
tensively sold by the Company), and coke. A complete gas 
testing ‘plant is demonstrated daily by a qualified chemist ; 
and this is bound to attract considerable attention. . [t will ac- 
quaint the consumers of the care with which the gas is regu- 
larly tested; and they will see from the certificate of the Gas 





Gas Equipped Model House. 


Referees, which hangs framed on the wall, that during the 
quarter ended December last the Company had fulfilled their 
statutory obligations in the matters of calorific value, purity, 
and pressure. About ten tests are made by the examiners 
each week in the Company’s area. 

The interior of the stand is lighted by three Sugg ‘‘ Surbi- 
ton’ lamps, and the exterior by three of the same firm’s 


itn 


— 


‘* Rochester ’ 
with Horstmann time clocks. 
coke boiler. 


lamps, fitted with distance control, as we!! 
There is shown a ”’ Nauti 


Model House. 


Elsewhere in the exhibition there is a tastefully furnished 
house, the lighting of which was secured by the Company in 


competition with the local electricity suppliers. The gas fittings 
have been well chosen, and each is controlled by pneumatic 








* National’? Gas Engine and Dynamo Set. 


There are gas fires in suitable surrounds in some of 
the rooms; and altogether the display is of a very pleasing 
character. The bathroom is fitted with a geyser; and this and 
the lounge are heated with ‘‘ Belle ’’ radiators. 


switch. 


Cookery Lectures. 

A series of cookery lectures organized by the Company, and 
given by their lady demonstrator, is being held in the Bijou 
Theatre. A cake baking competition, open to adults and child- 
ren, should prove an additional attraction to visitors to the 
exhibition. Admission is free, and prizes are being offered. 

OTHER Gas EXuIBITs. 

As to the general display, the Tottenham Company are sup- 
plying gas to approximately thirty stands for cooking, lighting, 
and heating; and a gratifying number of these exhibitors show 
gas consuming apparatus of one form or another. A wide 
range of their cookers is to be seen on the stand of the New 
Stimex Stove Company, Ltd., and of water heaters on that of 
New Geysers, Ltd. Other geysers and water heaters are shown 
by Messrs. Howard & Hill, Ltd. Mr. H. Hobbs Wilson, a 
local contractor, is to be complimented upon his excellent ex- 
hibit of gas and coke hot water and central heating appliances. 


—™ 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the New Kensington Showrooms of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 9, the Association inspected the 
Kensington Showrooms of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
The visit, which was largely attended, was of outstanding 
interest. 

The members were welcomed by Mr. F. W. GOoDENOUGH, 
C.B.E., Controller of Gas Sales, who gave a short address on 
the question of efficiency. This was followed by a brief account 
by Mr. W. H. Becket, Deputy Manager of the Special Ser- 
vice Section of the Company, of the ventilation system of the 
new premises; and then the members inspected the showrooms 
and stores. 

It is unnecessary to. describe at any length these excellent 
premises, which constitute the ‘‘ gas ideal,’’ for they have 
been fully described previously in our columns—see ‘* JOURNAL ”’ 
for Oct. 20, 1926, p. 161. The following short account will 
therefore suffice here. 


BrieF DESCRIPTION OF THE KENSINGTON SHOWROOMS. 


The exterior of the building is dignified, and the interior is 
splendidly designed to exhibit in the best possible manner the 
many different types of gas and coke appliances displayed. No 
chimneys are visible; the products from the gas fires being 


removed by flues smaller than those necessary for smoke-pro- 
ducing fires, and the outlets from these flues being hidden. 

There are four floors in the building, which are served by 
two passenger lifts and a hydraulic lift for goods, &c. The 
ground floor windows of the showrooms contain two model 
kitchens—one all-gas, and the other gas and coke in combina- 
tion—and attractive showcases of bye-products of gas manu- 
facture. In the reception hall are some of the latest types of 
fires in handsome and imposing marble settings, over which 
are cases containing choice specimens of Chelsea and other 
pottery, all fired by gas. This reception hall is 90 ft. long by 
28 ft. wide, and occupies the whole span of the building. Lead- 
ing out of it are two stairways and passenger lifts which serve 
the upper floors and the basement. At the rear of the show- 
room premises are stores; a capacious yard being provided for 
the storage of trucks. Adjacent are a vacuum cleaning plant 
serving the entire building, a gas incinerator, and apparatus 
for the domestic hot water supply. 


ALL APPARATUS SECTIONALIZED. 


The first floor is divided into four departments. One deals 
with coke-burning appliances, another with gas fires and radia- 
tors, a third with gas-heated hot water apparatus, and a fourth 
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with lighting fittings. All the connections to the fires through- 
out the building are concealed—a feature to which Mr. Good- 
enough referred in his address—and all the lighting fittings are 
in one room, so that the delightful decorative effect of the pre- 
mises is not marred. The Company have five standard 
colours for their silk shades, and these are shown in an excel- 
lent manner. One week one colour is used for all the shades 
exhibited; and for the following week a complete change is 
made to another of their standard colours. The individual ap- 
pliances are sectionalized—a plan which has proved of great 
value. Also on the first floor are the Women Advisory Staff’s 
room, and a large test room where the efficiencies of different 
types of cooker—gas and electric—can be determined not only 
from the theoretical point of view, but also from the practical 
standpoint. 

On the second floor are the general offices and an excellent 
lecture hall capable of seating two hundred persons. It was 
here that the members of the Association assembled to hear 
Mr. Goodenough’s remarks. 

The basement is utilized for exhibiting cookers and boilers 

principally those of the heavier type for hotel and restaurant 
use. The boiler and engine room is made an exhibit, and is 
treated as part of the showroom. 

Mr. ARTHUR BroapDBENT (the President of the Association) said 
that once again the GasLight and Coke Company had extended 
their hospitality to the Association. They had looked forward 
with great pleasure to visiting what, he understood, were the 
finest gas showrooms in the world, and they had anticipated 
with even keener pleasure the remarks of Mr. Goodenough, 
who had addressed the Association on former occasions. They 
were very proud to have Mr. Goodenough with them again. 


ADDRESS 
Of F. W. GoopgenouGu, C.B.E. 


Mr. GOODENOUGH, on behalf of the Governor and Directors 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, offered the Association 
a cordial welcome to the Company’s new showrooms. Mr. 
Broadbent had spoken of these in terms of eulogy; and he 
(Mr. Goodenough) hoped they would prove interesting to the 
members. 

Mr. Broadbent had referred to the fact that he (the speaker) 
had addressed the Association on previous occasions. As a 
matter of fact, these were in November of 1906, when the 
Association visited the Company’s showrooms in Kensington 
High Street, and in October, 1907, at the Cripplegate Institute. 
Perhaps the only person present on those occasions who was 
also with the Association that night was Mr. Liberty. Conse- 
quently, said Mr. Goodenough, he was addressing a new 
generation of young men in the industry; though in doing so, 
he certainly felt no older than he did twenty years ago. What 
he said to the Association at the opening meeting of their 
1906-7 session was as true and as applicable to-day as it was 
then. 

Before coming to the meeting, continued Mr. Goodenough, 
he had been to the opening of the Business Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion, in Westminster, which ceremony had been performed by 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister, the President of, the Board of Trade. 
‘* Efficiency,’’ said Mr. Goodenough, had been the subject of 
his address in 1906; and he felt he was now addressing a 
“ business efficiency ’’ meeting, for it was surely true to say 
that all meetings of the Association were held to increase the 
efficiency of the members in the business in which they were 
engaged. They met not merely for social pleasure or for en- 
joyment, but because they were one and all keen to succeed in 
the walk of life on which they had entered. 

QUALITIES OF THE EFFICIENT MAN. 

In considering the question of efficiency, it seemed to him 
that one should memorize five words which could be regarded 
as representing the five fingers of the strong hand of the effi- 
cient individual, all of which commenced with “ in.’’ 

l‘irst of all, an efficient individual needed to be intelligent. 
Secondly, he must be industrious if he desired success. It was 
Thomas Carlyle who, whenever he was told that a young man 
Was ** promising,’’ asked, ‘‘ Does he work?” And, said Mr. 
Goodenough, however ‘‘ promising”? a young man might be, 


there. was no doubt about it that, unless he worked, the 
promises would not be fulfilled. In the third place, the efficient 
man must be inquisitive. He ought to be possessed of that 


healthy curiosity which Ruskin regarded as an essential gift. 
Al! men who made a success of life were of an inquiring turn 
of mind—they never did anything without knowing the why 
and wherefore of it; the part it played in the whole organiza- 
tion of the concern in which they were employed. Mr. Good- 
enough hoped they would exercise their inquisitive powers 
Wicn they inspected the showrooms, and find out the 
reasons why certain things had been done. In particular he 
Would ask them to note the fact that all piping to gas fires 
Was concealed. In many houses, unfortunately, one of the 
Most prominent parts about a gas fire was the length of bright 
br ss tubing connecting the fire with the carcass. This was 
undesirable; and wherever possible the piping should be out 
of sight. While he was on the subject of inquisitiveness, he 
would, as Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers’ Education Scheme, say that this scheme 





was now well under way, and that a large number of students 


in the London area had taken it up. He hoped that, as time 
went on, the number of students working for the Diploma in 
both gas engineering and gas supply would largely increase 
throughout the country. 

Then, continued Mr. Goodenough, the efficient person must 
have initiative—the capacity for doing the right thing without 
waiting to be told. 

Summing-up these factors, they came to the fifth, which was 
the most important of all. That was interest—he would. say 
intense interest—in everything in which at any time he was 
engaged, however apparently simple or routine or humdrum 
it might on the surface appear. The intelligent man could 
find interest in any task, if only in finding out how to abolish 
it by better methods of operation. Possessed of this quality 
of intense intelligent interest, a man was bound to succeed. 


Tue Ipeat Gas REPRESENTATIVE. 


The foregoing were qualities of the mind. Interest was also 
a quality of the soul, for it was the spirit of a man which led 
him to take an interest in his work, and gave him the will 
and determination to be industrious. There were two other 
qualities of the spirit which a man needed to be truly success- 
ful. One was faithfulness to the industry, and the other was a 
desire to serve for the sake of giving good service. The latter 
was at the root of all real business success. The head of a 
great American business house had stated that he knew he was 
born to be a salesman because of the pleasure it gave him to 
give satisfaction to customers. And, said Mr. Goodenough, 
the man who took pleasure in the ‘ well-done ’’ of the cus- 
tomer as well as in the ‘* well-done ’’ of his employer was the 
ideal representative of a gas undertaking. 


Votre or THANKS. 


The PrEsIDENT referred to Mr. Goodenough’s address as ex 
hilarating. They always felt that his addresses were exhorta- 
tions to do something better. 

Mr. J. H. Gotpsmitu (Hon. Secretary), proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Gas Light and Coke Company and to Mr. Good- 
enough, said how honoured the Association were by Mr. 
Goodenough’s presence. He had been a patron of their Asso- 
ciation for many years, and had’ always taken a keen interest in 
their welfare. : 

The vote was seconded by Mr. J. Hewetr (South Metropoli- 
tan Gas Company), and supported by Mr. W. J. LiBerty. 

Following a brief reply by Mr. GoopEeNouGH, the following 
short account of the ventilation system of the Kensington 
showrooms was given. 


VENTILATION OF THE SHOWROOMS. 
By W. H. Becker. 


The system adopted in these showrooms can correctly be de- 
scribed as partially modified ‘‘ plenum,’’ and the remainder by 
extraction. Fresh air is introduced into the building, behind 
the boiler house in the basement, by a 2-H.p. Keith ventilating 
fan. It is passed over a battery of ‘* Guild ’’ radiators heated 
by the Spencer-Bonecourt boiler. It is then discharged through 
trunking to suitable terminals, which are left at different posi- 
tions throughout the building in accordance with the scheme of 
decoration. For example, the trunking is taken along the ceil- 
ing of the basement floor, and the fresh air is discharged at this 
level; while on the ground-floor showrooms the ventilation is 
effected through pilasters. 

The ventilating engineers have provided for the following air 
changes per hour: Enclosed windows, six; showrooms, three ; 
lecture room, three; offices, three; and other rooms in accord- 
ance with use, down to a minimum of 13 changes per hour. 

The extract ventilation is effected by means of a 6-H.P. fan 
accommodated in the roof cavity. All the arterial trunks are 
gathered into two main trunks which run from the basement to 
the roof cavity on the front and back of the building on the 
south side. There is an additional 1}3-H.p. extract fan in the 
stores, which effects the extract ventilation from the enclosed 
windows on the Church Street side. These two fans are re- 
sponsible for the extraction of foul air, and also at the present 
time for the removal of the products of combustion of all the 
gas fires in the showroom, and also from the ventilating lamps. 
It has been found in practice impossible adequately to ventilate 
the gas fires. and other heating points through the same trunk 
as the large bulk of foul air. To correct this defect, we are 
introducing an additional 4-H.p. fan in the roof cavity, and are 
collecting the products of combustion from all the gas fires and 
the ventilating lamps in a trunk directly served by this fan. 
By this means we shall be able to obtain an extraction of 
6000 c.ft. of air per hour on the gas fires, which we have found 
to be essential to remove the heat with sufficient rapidity to 
make the gas fire installation perfectly safe, and at the same 
time to create the amount of ventilation we require in the 
showrooms. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Becket said that in 
most cases natural ventilation was adequate, and was certainly 
to be preferred to mechanical means. 

With this view Mr. BroapBent, who thanked Mr. Becket for 
his remarks, agreed. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Notes from Reports and Papers—Final Article. 


Rate MAKING. 

Admitting that the widely varying conditions under which 
gas companies operate in different parts of the country prevent 
the suggestion of any hard-and-fast formula of rate making, 
Mr. Charles S. Reed, in a paper entitled ‘“‘ Building a Rate to 
Build the Business,’’ indicated what he regards as desirable 
objectives, from his own point of view. The author has been 
placed in charge of the new Rate Bureau of the Association, 
who are still pursuing inquiries into the subject. Reference 
was made by Mr. Reed to a community (or service) charge. 
He said that a comparison of the effect of various equivalent 
rates upon the bills of a number of representative customers— 
whether made from a cost analysis standpoint, from the point 
of view of justice or desirability to the consumer, or on a com- 
petitive basis—will indicate the community charge in sorne form 
or another as the only solution of the rate re-modelling problem. 
How many gas men, he asked, have given their customers a 
chance to learn that a community charge in its true form means 
a low commodity rate? He suggested that they should try such 
a method, by calculating a rate which will yield the same total 
revenue as is now being received from the domestic business, 
but which will have a community charge of over $1 a month. 
One way of doing this is to include in the community charge a 
certain small quantity of gas; and then all beyond this that is 
consumed can be charged out at a low rate. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Reed said: ‘‘ Let me urge the 
introduction of more rates based not only on cost analysis, but 
also upon what the business can most easily bear—rates which 
provide foundations ample enough to carry their walls and as 
much of the roof of net earnings as the subsoil of competition 
will permit. 


mined and lost. It is not the big customer that requires the 
most attention, for he is in a position to demand and get all he 
needs. It is the customer using from 2000 to 10,000 c.tt. of gas 
each month that is entitled to prompt relief; and the only way 
we can give it to him is by means of a real readiness-to-serve 
charge.”’ 
CosT-TO-SERVE CHARGE, 
The Rate Structure Committee (whose Chairman is Mr. T. 


C. O’Hare) submitted a report recommending that all com- | 


panies should make a complete analysis of individual customers’ 
bills, and a three or four part cost segregation ; and that, with 
the cost segregation as a base, a theoretically correct ‘* cost-to- 
serve’ rate be set up, with which all future proposed rates can 


be compared. The utmost amount of time and effort should be | 


devoted to the education of the customers as to the justice and 
desirability of an equitable form of rate. Minimum charges, 
whenever possible, should be placed on a monthly, rather than 
an annual, basis. All commodity charges embodied in any rate 
should be stated on a basis of the rate per 100 c.ft., rather than 
per rooo c.ft. In the introduction of rates on approximately a 

cost-to-serve ’’ basis, due consideration should be given, not 


At the same time, we should not neglect our pre- | 
sent structure, lest the main supporting foundations be under- | 


only to the theoretically correct structure, but also to the psy- | 


chology of presenting the rate to the public in an acceptable 
form. Rates on a ‘‘ cost-to-serve’’ basis should be so con- 
structed that each customer 1s charged in proportion to the ex- 
pense incurred by the company to serve him, 
follows : 

1. A customer charge which covers all costs that increase in 
proportion to the number of customers added to the 
mains. 

2. A demand charge or demand charges (dividing manufac- 
turing and distribution demand) i.. proportion to the co- 
incident demand of the individual customer at the time 
of the maximum demand on the plant and distribution 
system. 

3. A commodity charge per unit of gas consumed covering 
expenses which increase proportionately with the ‘ turn 
of the meter.’ 

Even though a company should make a cost analysis in- 
volving either a three-part or a four-part cost segregation, they 
need not necessarily thereafter announce a rate in a three-part 
or a four-part form. 

The Committce feel that the effect on the small customer 
has been without doubt the biggest stumbling-block in the 
path of better rate structures. The reasons for a failure to in- 
troduce rates of this kind are almost all based upon the effect 
on the so-called small user. Much has been said in the past 
about the small customer being, of necessity, one of a meagre 
financial status. In the last few years, however, many and 


roughly as 


varied studies, made in different parts of the country, have 
pretty well exploded this theory. The small customer, so- 
called, is the emergency customer, largely made-up of the 
professional man (ottice meter), small store, inhabitants of the 
more expensive apartment houses, &c. Immediate increased 
sales from this class of customer are extremely doubtful, what- 
ever rate per 1000 c.ft. may be offered. His use of gas will 
only be increased by a long period of education and sales 
effort. The Committee do not advocate abandoning efforts to 
sell gas to this type of user (on the contrary, every endeavour 
should be made to stimulate an increased demand for gas on 
his part); but they point out that, as a class, he will not suffer 
much through a small increase in his rate for service, the cost 
of which, even after the increase, will be perhaps, the smallest 
item in his budget. He should be willing to pay, for the 
accommodation of stand-by service, at least an approximation 
of the stand-by ‘‘ cost to serve’? him. The solution lies in a 
careful programme of ‘‘ rate education ’’ and the development 
of methods of presenting rates, fundamentally sound in under- 
lying structure, in palatable form. 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF RATE STRUCTURE. 

To the Committee, there seems to be too much concentration 
on the large customer, to the exclusion of the domestic con- 
sumer. Closer attention should be given to the problem of 
the domestic consumer ; for it is fair to assume that go p.ct. 
of the customers are domestic, and that 75 p.ct. by volume of 
the gas consumed is still in that classification. An analysis of 
the individual gas consumptions of all customers, taken on a 
company who have a flat rate for domestic consumers, will, 
however, reveal that from 65 to 80 p.ct. of the customers under 
such a rate are not paying their way. Full appreciation should 
be had of the tremendous potentialities in regard to increased 
consumption on the part of domestic consumers. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of appliances are placed in the homes annually; 
but it is extremely doubtful whether these appliances, not 
backed up by a policy of proper rate structures, are used any- 
thing like as much as they deserve to be. The salesman has 
completed his task when he has sold the proper appliance to the 
customer. Thereafter the use by the customer, and the con- 
sequent revenue to the company, depend very largely on the 
cost to the customer for a service rendered. The highest type 
of salesmanship, not backed by a proper rate for the com- 
modity used and the service rendered, will never succeed in 
increasing the output to the extent that it should be increased. 
But rates low enough to attract the maximum of business can- 
not be offered while 65 to 80 p.ct. of the customers are being 
carried at a loss. From a commercial point of view, the con- 
struction of rates at present involves a great deal of the old 
principle of turnover—namely, that with a turnover five times 
as great one can get an approximately equivalent return with 
a margin one-fifth as large. It is this principle of turnover 
which must be invoked if the industry would hope to realize its 
share of the large prospective business now available to it. 

As already stated, a rate arrived at by a three-part or four- 
part cost segregation need not necessarily be presented in a 
three-part or four-part form. Starting even with a four-part 
rate, one may, for the purpose of simplification, assume that 
the demand for each domestic customer is, say, 60 c.ft. per 
hour (excluding house heating). By combining distribution 
and manufacturing demand costs, and dividing by the number 
of feet in the simultaneous maximum demand (hourly) for all 
customers, one will have worked out a rough cost per cubic 
foot of hourly maximum demand, and subsequently a demand 
charge per domestic customer per month. The customer 
charge per month will then be worked out by dividing the cus- 
tomer costs by the number of customers. Presented in such 
fashion, the rate becomes a three-part one. By combining the 
customer charge and the demand charge (on the assumption 
that the latter will remain a fixed one per domestic customer 
per month), a two-part rate is produced. If it is desired to 
omit the fixed charge from the rate form, it may be placed in a 
first small unit of gas. Obviously, the smaller the unit of gas 
in which the fixed charge is included, the more nearly will be 
the approximation to a “ cost-to-serve ’’ rate. 

As an appendix, there is a report by a Practical Rate Making 
Sub-Committee, who “‘ take this opportunity to repeat a state- 
ment which has been. made often, but which is all too fre- 
quently forgotten. There is no such thing as a perfect rate, 
and never can be. But the job of the gas industry is to create 
compensatory rates that will serve its customers as nearly as 
possible without discrimination as between either individuals 
or groups.”’ 








Society of Chemical Industry.—In connection with the Joint 
Meeting of the Yorkshire Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry and the Fuel Section, which takes place at Leeds on 
Feb. 28, it was stated in last week’s ‘‘ Journat ”’ that C. B. 


| 
| 


Marson and J. W. Cobb would contribute a paper on “ The 
Influence of Furnace Atmosphere on the Rate of Scaling of 
Iron.” The correct title of the paper is ‘“‘ The Influence of 
Atmosphere and Temperature upon the Scaling of Steel.”’ 
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PRODUCTION OF OIL FROM BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Dr. C. H. Lander’s Account of the Work of the Fuel Research Station. 


At a Meeting of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, 
held at the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, a paper was read, before a large 
audience, by Dr. C. H. Lanprer, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E,, 
F.Inst.P., Director of Fuel Research, on work of the De- 
partment in connection with the production of oil from bitu- 


minous coal. 


The CHaiRMAN (Sir Thomas Holland), in calling upon Dr. 
Lander, remarked that the paper was one which the Institu- 
tion were highly fortunate in securing; but it was one to 
which the Institution could lay special claim, inasmuch as 
the late Sir George Beilby (who was the first Director of Fuel 
Research) had been an old member of the Institution. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FUEL RESEARCH DIVISION. 


Stating briefly some of the objects which were in the minds 
of those responsible for the inception of the Fuel Research 
Board early in 1917, the author said that if the present lines 
of development in the use of oil fuel are to continue, it is 
obvious that at some time or other in the world’s history 
oil will have to be obtained in large quantities from other than 
natural sources; and in view of her unfavourable position in 
regard to natural oil, it is important that Great Britain should 
be ahead of the whole world in the development of processes 
for the production of manufactured oil from fuel resources 
which do exist in the country. It is well known that manu- 
factured oil can be obtained from coal by a variety of pro- 
cesses; and such processes may be divided into two distinct 
categories, according to whether they yield oil as the main 
product or as a bye-product. It is obvious in the former case 
that, unless the oil can be made at a phenomenally cheap rate, 
undertakings will always be subjected to such disabilities as 
have reacted from time to time in the shale oil industry, 
which has always been at the mercy of waves of depression 
coinciding with waves of increased activity and increased pro- 
duction of natural oilfields. Processes, on the other hand, 
in which oil is obtained as a bye-product are in a more favour- 
able position, provided that they can be so worked that the 
profits on the main products are sufficiently great to mask the 
variations in price which must occur from time to time in oil. 
Itis for this reason that a considerable proportion of the acti- 
vities of the Fuel Research Division have been devoted to in- 
vestigations of high and low temperature carbonization of coal, 
with special reference to the possible better utilization in the 
future of the 40 million tons of coal which are at the present 
time used in the domestic fires of the people. 


OriGINAL LOW-TEMPERATURE RETORTS. 


Early in 1919 low-temperature retorts of an intermediate 
type were put in hand at the Fuel Research Station. The 
original setting consisted of nine horizontal steel retorts, g ft. 
long and 2 ft. 6 in. wide. They are constructed of top and 
bottom plates, which are slightly curved, built of 3 in, mild 
steel. The sides to which these plates are riveted are 5 in. 
channels of standard section. It is of interest to note that 
apart of this installation is still in use, and that the retorts, 
after seven years’ working, have not suffered, and are in just 
as good condition to-day as when they were put up. It may 
lairly be claimed that this is the only low-temperature in- 
stallation of any type which has survived the gruelling test of 
day-to-day working for so long a period. The retorts them- 
selves were enclosed in a heating chamber 30 ft. long and 8 ft. 
wide, with an average height of 4 ft., having a capacity of 
about 60 ¢.ft., less the space occupied by the retorts—say, 
about i100 c.ft. This chamber is roofed-over by a segmental 
arch, pierced at three points for nostril blocks, through which 
fuel gas and air are supplied. The combustion of the gas is 
tompleted under the crown of the arch, which is maintained 
at a temperature considerably above 600° C., and freely 
radiates heat to the upper surfaces of the retorts and into the 
heating chamber generally. 

Combustion is completed before the gases reach the retort, 
So that the metal is maintained at the desired temperature 
with a minimum action of the products of combustion on the 
steel. These products pass. down between the retorts to the 
floor of the chamber, and are led away by flues to chimneys, 
the tops of which are readily accessible. the retorts are closed 
at the front by self-sealing doors, and a 3 in. gas off-take is 
Provided at the back of each retort. The gas off-takes lead 
into a common collecting main, which in turn leads through 
2 atert house governor to water-cooled condensers, exhaus- 
*s, scrubbers, make-meter, purifiers, and gasholders. 

he coal or blend under investigation, after being broken- 
own to the required size, is placed in trays which can be in- 
Sia in the retorts, These trays, which are 3 in. deep, are 
— ed into cubical spaces by means of metal strips, which 
a ‘urther useful purpose in distributing the heat, and so 
m cing the time required for carbonization. Experiments 

*re conducted with coking and with non-coking coals and 





with blends of the two; and this installation was used for a 
thorough investigation of the whole subject of blending in 
relation to low-temperature carbonization. 


FINANCIAL ASPECT. 


The satisfactory working of this intermediate scale plant 


naturally led the Board to make estimates of the possibilities 


of its use in actual practice. It had, of course, been designed 
in an admittedly experimental manner; but since the through- 
put of the nine retorts already installed amounted to about 
5 or 6 tons per day, reasonable possibilities of multiplying the 
plant to a commercial size appeared to be offered. With the 
high prices for oil which were ruling about that time, it was 
almost possible to see a balance between working costs and 
returns; but it was also evident that the labour costs were 
unduly high, amounting, as they did, to about 15s. a ton. 
Very shortly afterwards, however, occurred the enormous drop 
in the price of oil, which was only very incompletely compen- 
sated for in the balance-sheet by the simultaneous reduction 
in the price of coal. 

Experiments were subsequently instituted with a view to the 
design of an efficient charging apparatus to reduce the labour 
costs, and a machine was evolved which worked satisfactorily 
for a considerable period; but it very soon became apparent 
that, although the labour costs had been reduced enormously, 
the capital charges had at the same time gone up, and the 
net reduction in total charges was not sufficient to show a 
satisfactory balance-sheet under the changed prices of the 
products. 


PRE-BRIQUETTING. 


It was therefore decided to approach the problem from a 
somewhat different angle; and the long connection of the late 
Sir George Beilby with the Scottish shale industry led to the 
adoption of a type of retort based upon those used in that 
industry. It was further proposed to subject the raw material 
to some pre-treatment by which its properties might be ren- 
dered somewhat similar to those of the raw shale. The strik- 
ing work of Sutcliffe and Evans in pre-briquetting coal under 
high pressures without an added binder appeared to offer 
some prospect of a solution; and briquettes supplied by Messrs. 
Sutclitfe Speakman were carbonized with a fair amount of 
success in the new plant. At the same time, it was thought 
that the range of coals which could be treated satisfactorily 
might be extended by adopting a slight modification of the 
Sutcliffe method—namely, by heating the coal to a tempera- 
ture at which incipient fusion took place, and briquetting it 
under much lower pressures. Two briquetting machines were 
installed for this purpose, the first being a standard ‘“‘ Em- 
peror ’’ press as used by Sutcliffe, and the second a new type 
of roll machine intended to produce higher pressures on the 
ovoid briquettes than could be obtained by the ordinary cir- 
cular roll. The special feature of this new press lay in the 
fact that the rolls were polygonal. This machine was suc- 
cessful in producing briquettes under pressures estimated at 
about 2 tons per sq. in. 

In the meantime, the large setting which is known at the 
station as setting ‘* B’’ was employed for carbonizing cer- 
tain types of feebly coking coal, such as those which are used 
by Mr. Maclaurin in his work. These coals could be passed 
through the vertical retorts with ease, although the design 
of the extractor gear—a simple worm—tended to the production 
of large quantities of breeze. The same thing occurred when 
blends of coal were used—that is to say, the retorts could be 
worked, the gas yield was adequate, although the tar yield was 
poor, and the resultant coke contained a certain quantity of good 
smokeless fuel—and, in spite of the fact that the breeze 
amounted in some cases to 30 or 40 p.ct., the results generally 
were distinctly promising. 


FURTHER SETTINGS OF VERTICAL RETORTS. 


Two further settings of vertical retorts were subsequently 
put in hand in which the type of extractor gear based on the 
well-known Woodall-Duckham arrangement, and designed in 
conjunction with this firm, was installed. At the same time 
the retorts were increased in size along the lines of the major 
axis. These retorts, for convenience, have been designated 
“D” and“ E.” The “ E ”’ retorts consist of two iron boxes, 
21 ft. high, of cross-section 6 ft. 6 in. by 7 in. at the top, and 
about 6 ft. 10 in. by 11 in. at the bottom. Retorts “‘ D”’ are 
similar in design, but 3 in. narrower across the minor axis. 
Retorts ‘‘D”’ were got to work first, but very soon gave 
trouble through distortion occurring at the temperature adopted 
—namely, 650° C. This distortion, though not great in amount, 
was sufficient to cause trouble in working the retorts, since these 
were already too narrow. Retorts ‘‘ E’’ were much more 
successful. They were put under heat at Christmas, 1925; 
and the temperatures were gradually worked up until, in 
March, 1926, they stood at 625° C., beyond which it was con- 
sidered inadvisable to push them. They were run at this level 
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until Dee. 27 last, when they were cooled-down for examina- 
tion. It has been found possible to work them with sized 
coals ranging from feebly coking to very strongly coking. For 
instance, large quantities of Durham coal, from which the 
fines under 3% in. have been screened, have been successfully 
worked through the retorts. Types of coal in nut form, such 
as Dalton Main or Garforth nuts, are worked with the greatest 
facility ; a slight amount of agglomeration taking place, and the 
resultant fuel being slightly larger than the raw material. A 
reduction in the amount of fines also occurs in the process. A 
certain amount of distortion has taken place; but up to the 
present this has not been sufficient to hamper in any degree the 
ease of working. 

Retorts of this description may be worked either continu- 
ously or intermittently. When the former method is used, the 
coal is kept in motion during the whole time it remains in the 
retort; and there is consequently a tendency for the discharge 
of fuel, which has been so disturbed, during its plastic state, so 
that both its density and strength are seriously affected. On 
the other hand, with intermittent working the coal lies quies- 
cent in the retort and the strength of the carbonized fuel is not 
impaired. Intermittent working, however, is much more 
severe on the metal retorts, since there is a tendency for a rapid 
rise of temperature while the retorts are empty, followed by 
a sudden cooling-down due to the incoming charge of coal. 
The coke discharge and cooling boxes have to be made of suffi- 
cient size to deal with the entire contents of a retort. During 
the investigations, it became apparent that a method of inter- 
mittent working in which the coal was dropped only a few 
feet at a time would present considerable advantages. The 
actual distance through which the coal is dropped in any one 
discharge must be modified according to the nature of the coal ; 
but it has been found possible to deal with many varieties of 
material simply by the alteration of this factor. ° 

So far 1350 tons of coal have been put through these retorts, 
the products from which have been disposed of in the open 
market. An idea of the yields may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing table : 


Through- 
put per 
Retort 
per Day. | 


Duration 


Temp. pate 
of Test. 


C.Ft. 


per Ton, | Value, 


B.Th.U. 


Setting. 


Calorific | 





Therms 


: 
Ton, 


tion to go in for inventing processes—though, of course, in order 
to overcome difficulties, they had to exercise a considerable aniount 
of inventive genius. It was true that in the past a great deal of 
hindrance to progress had been caused by the gambling spirit which 
had led certain people to go ahead and try to build commercial- 
sized plants without the data which were absolutely necessary in 
this kind of work. He would like to call attention to the necd for 
further research on the raw material to be dealt with—the coal itself. 
Until more was known about coal, it was quite impossible for 
even the greatest genius to devise perfect apparatus for dealing with 
it. Until the last few years, very little indeed was known about coal: 
but of late, progress in this direction had been made, and the s 
which had attended recent work was due to the study of coal. | 
was suitable pre-treatment of coal, and the application of the proper 
methods of heating to any particular kind of coal, which had inade 
it possible to obtain the results that had been achieved. Pre-‘reat. 
ment of coal was of fundamental importance. At the recent Pitts- 
burgh conference, which he had had the pleasure of attending with 
Dr. Lander, one thing certainly was prominent—namely, that, in 
carbonizing, coal_should not be immediately subjected to the maximum 
temperature, but that it should undergo stages in the heating process 

Mr. F. S. Sinnatr pointed out the principal features of some slides 
which were thrown on the screen showing tables of products 

Dr. W. R. OrManpby said it was quite astonishing to find that 
Government Department should have placed facilities before thos 
people who might: desire to invest in low-temperature carbonization 
processes for securing, free of charge, a report upon any particular 
system. The reason for the Government doing this might be attri- 
buted to the fact that the Department was run by technological! and 
scientific people. It was only by papers such as that just read that 
they could realize the value of the work being done. 

Prof. J. S. S. Brame did not think that much weight as should 
be was given to the work that was done at the Fuel Research 
Station. When did tar become oil? This was a very important 
point; and he was afraid there had been too much use of the word 
** oil,’ when something else was meant. 

Mr. E. H. CunninGuam Cralic said he had often heard people ask 
what the Fuel Research Station had done; and he thought it had been 
clearly demonstrated that night that they had got out exact data on 
a great number of highly important points. In al! these questions 


Cess 


as 


Volatile Matter, 
in Gals, less Moisture. 
per 


Ton. 


Breeze Remarks. 


Through 
4 in, 
\Sq. Mesh.| On 3 in. a yas 
|Sa- Mesh. Sq. Mesh 


Cwt. 
per Ton. 











Hours, 
Nutcoal. . 96 
Mitchell Main 
(cold) 
Nutcoal. . 
Mitchell Main 
(preheated) 


96 


Dalton Main nuts 
Through 3 in. 
35-43 p.ct. 





Garforth nuts. 
Through 4 in. 
18 p.ct. 


72 








The consensus of opinion of those who have inspected the 
retorts is that they are distinctly promising. 

In conclusion, the author said that time would not allow him 
to deal with the work of the Division on oil production by 
methods other than that of carbonization, beyond remarking 
that work on hydrogenation in small bombs has proceeded 
steadily during the past four year, and that investigations in 
the Bergius Works at Mannheim-Rheinau are being partially 
financed by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, and supervised by a Committee on which there are 
representatives both of the British Bergius Syndicate and of 
the Fuel Research Division, in addition to Dr. Bergius him- 
self. A hydrogenation plant of intermediate size (about 1 ton 
per day throughput), similar in all respects to that at Mann- 
heim, has been installed at the station. 


Discussion. 

Dr. W. Cutten thought that Dr. Lander had done wisely in bring- 
ing those present back to fundamentals. He had put the matter ex- 
cellently. It was possible—and he knew it was being done here and 
there, where circumstances were favourable—to achieve commercial 
success with low-temperature carbonization, if one obtained a com- 
paratively high price for the coke and oil, entirely consequent upon 
local conditions. But he did not think the stage had been reached 
at which it could be said that any one combination of 
processes would wholly serve the requirements of this great industrial 
country to-day. 

Dr. R. LessinG remarked that the work carried out at the Fuel 
Station was in the first instance—and he thought that, as a Govern- 
ment Department, this must be their principal function—to produce 
esults which could be absolutely relied upon: It was not their func- 


process or 


| 





P,Ct. 
12°3 


P.Ct, 
II'9 


P.Ct. 

8°4 Retorts charged at two- 
hour intervals; easy 
working ; no trouble. 

Retorts charged at two- 
hour intervals; very 
easy working ; no rod- 
ding required. 

Retorts charged at one- 
hour intervals; very 
easy working; no rod- 
ding required. 

Retorts charged at one- 
hour intervals; very 
easy working; no rod- 
ding required. 


11'S 7°3 





it was necessary to consider local conditions, which really meant 
the prices at which the various products could be sold. 

' Mr. E. R. REDGROVE inquired whether any of the investigations 
had led the Board to think there was any possibility of obtaining 
lubricating oil from these coal oils. He believed it had been stated 
in the Press recently that it might be practicable to secure from coal 
all the oil products that would be needed in this country. Possibly 
this was true in so far as spirit and fuel oil were concerned; but he 
had grave doubts about the lubricants. Machinery could not be run 
without oil; and if any gleam of hope could be given that lubricants 
might be produced from coal, he thought the Institution would lik 
to have it. 

Mr. E. A. Evans remarked that the only lubricating oil he had 
heard of to be obtained with success was by the Maclaurin process. 

The CiairMAN expressed the thanks of the meeting to the author. 
Very important work had been accomplished by the Department al 
comparatively small cost. 

Dr. Lanper, in reply, referred first to the Bergius process 
said that, from being a very ‘‘ doubting Thomas,’’ he had b 
absolutely convinced that the technical proposition had been p1 
up to the hilt. In going up to larger units there were not, 
as. he. knew, any great difficulties to be overcome. The process had, 
however, still to be judged by the criterion, ‘‘ Will it pay?’ He 
thanked Dr. Lessing for his remark that the Board were not out ‘0 
invent processes, but to collect data. One important aspect of run- 
ning such a station was the large amount of data collected which 
could not be put on paper; and therefore they welcomed int sted 
visitors to the works, where they might come across some: 
which had not previously occurred to them, and would have an « 
tunity of talking it over with the staff, so that useful results 1 
accrue. Prof. Brame had asked him to define tar.’ In a re 
issued report on the Freeman multiple retort, the Departmen! 
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defined tar for their own purposes in the following words: ‘‘ The 
«rm ‘tar’ is applied to the crude liquid product of carbonization 
other than water. It is from the ‘ tar’ that the various grades of 
obtained.” 





‘oil’ are 
Mr. SiInNATT, dealing with the question of lubricants, said the 
Department had been very anxious about this; and he thought the 
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| 
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best reply that could be given at the present stage was that, so far 
as their oils. were concerned, they had not found a fraction which 
would satisfy them at all as a reasonable lubricant. It was, perhaps, 


not out of the range of vision that some of the oils might produce 
a suitable lubricant; but whether or not this could be so, they did 
not know at present, 















Using coal as a raw material for the production of liquid 
fuels, science is now concerned with three main lines of 





attack. 

(1 Low-temperature carbonization. 

(2) Hydrogenation. 

(3) The catalytic reduction of carbon monoxide. 
Other means such as the production of ethyl alcohol by fer- 
mentation processes are only of secondary interest, particularly 
in this country. 


COMMERCIAL APPLICATION OF LOW-TEMPERATURE TARS. 











The proper utilization of low-temperature tar is still un- 
decided. The crude tar is very fluid, but is not miscible with 
petroleum fuel oils. Such a property is essential unless special 
tanks can be set aside for its use. If so, there is no doubt that 
the crude tar will make a satisfactory boiler fuel. As such, its 
commercial value would not exceed that of crude petroleum— 
about 33d. to 4d. per gallon. 

To make as much of the tar as possible miscible with petro- 
leum, the most satisfactory method is distillation. Separation 
processes such as Lessing’s have been experimented with, but 
are not yet successful. Lessing’s process works satisfactorily 
with high-temperature tar, but with low-temperature tar the 
separation of the precipitate is mcomplete. Other methods may 
become available later on, but at present deductions can be 
drawn only from such a system as distillation. The products 
available are motor spirit (1°5 gals.) from the tar, and a similar 
amount from the gas, and 11 gals. of crude fuel oil. This latter 
is divisible into the following : 























Neutral fuel oil . 8°6 gals. 
Tar acids refined eee -é oe 
Se bee 0 Oe a es Sb 50 lbs. 





The neutral fuel oil would not necessarily exceed in value the 
crude fuel oil by more than the additional cost of the distilla- 
tion. The tar acids would be more valuable in having a high 
bacterial coefficient; but only a limited amount would fill the 
available market. 








petrol substitute. On refining to remove the gum-forming con- 
stituents, the spirit is water-white, stable, but by no means 
saturated. It would therefore not satisfy the acid test for 
benzole; but there is every indication that this test will not 
survive much longer. 5 

The spirit is fairly readily miscible with alcohol ; and a mixed 
fuel would substitute a greater volume of petroleum spirit. 

Motor spirit may also become available by the cracking of the 
crude tar; but no definite information is yet available on this 
point. It is possible that certain tars will be specially ap- 
plicable to cracking processes. 

To return to the quantities of oil which low-temperature 
carbonization would produce from household coal, we have : 
















ot RPA ee ae 50 million tons per annum 
CRIES a) ce oe es ee. eo eee 

Tar oils eee + 5509 ws " 

Motor spirit. . . . + 150 5 ” 





During the year 1924, our petroleum imports included : 





Fuel and burning oils . 1042 million gals. 
MoI GREEE&®. « ¢ 4 + ee wt ee * 


These imports have increased considerably since then; but 








have to be treated to supply the 1924 demand. Even the in- 
clusion of the coal used in factories would not yield sufficient 
motor spirit. In this connection it might be mentioned that we 
do not follow Continental practice of recovering as much 
benzole as possible from coal gas. 

The plant in use at the Fuel Research Station consists of two 
cast-iron retorts 21 ft. high and tapering from 6 ft. 6 in. by 
7m. at the top to 6 ft. 10 in. by 11 in. at the bottom. The 
retorts are maintained at’a temperature of 600° to 625° C., and 
each is capable of carbonizing up to 43 tons of coal per day. 

Further experiments on this plant are proceeding satisfac- 










torily, and the determination of the most suitable conditions for 
types of coal will proceed as soon as coal supplies again become 
available. In the meantime an example of the yields obtained 





can be seen in the following test results on medium caking nuts 
(Dalton Main coal) : Coal per retort per day, 3°64 tons (3°5 p.ct. 
Moisture) ; steam to cooling chamber, 20°8 p.ct. of coal. Yields 
Per ton of coal: Smokeless fuel, 15°14 cwt. ; gas at 719 B.Th.U., 


el ht at 


PRODUCTION OF LIQUID FUELS FROM COAL. 


[Extract of a Lecture by Dr. J. G. King before the Nottingham Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
(Fuel Section) on Jan. 12.] 


The motor spirit shows every promise of being a suitable | 


even so it is apparent that more than the household coal would | 


The 
smokeless fuel contained 17°2 p.ct. of breeze (below 3} in.) and 


5188. c.ft. (37°3 thenms); tar at D}$ = rogo, 16°7 gals. 
about 7 p.ct. of residual volatile matter. The coal as charged 
contained 38 p.ct. of fines below } in. The tar yield is 61 p.ct. 
of the assay standard, which may. be regarded as satisfactory. 


Power ALCOHOL. 


The production of power alcohol from sugars has received a 
good deal of attention in the past few years. Its production 
from coal is possible also, éither from the ethylene present in 
coal gas or direct from carbon. The ethylene content of coal 
gas varies from 2 to 2°5 p.ct. 

The coal gas is purified in the usual way, treated with 80 p.ct. 
H.SO,, to remove propylene and water, and washed with 95 
p.ct. acid at 60° to 80° C. The efficiency of absorption falls off 
as the ethylene is absorbed, and is reduced to 7o p.ct: when 
5 p.ct. has gone into solution. From coke oven gas it is esti- 
mated that 1°6 gals. of alcohol are recoverable per ton of coal 
carbonized. The process is not yet commercial, though it has 
been tried on a large scale. Its chief drawbacks are the large 
amount of H,SO, required (six to seven times the weight of 
alcohol) and the high cost of concentration and purification. 

The synthetic processes are not of special interest in this 
discussion. They have been developed chiefly on the Con- 
tinent, and depend on the reduction of acetylene (1 ton 
carbide—» 110 gals. alcohol). Cheap electric power is a neces- 
sity, and the process is not so applicable to this country. In 
Switzerland it is stated that alcohol has been produced at ts. 
per gal. 

It would seem that, from a fuel point of view, a better direc- 
tion for research would lie in the polymerization of the gaseous 
hydrocarbons, rather than in the addition of oxygen, and pro- 
duction of fuel of low calorific value. 


HYDROGENATION OF COAL. 


The first necessity of this process is a supply of fairly pure 
hydrogen at as cheap a rate as possible. The amount of hydro- 
gen which must be added per ton of dry, ash-free coal is about 
35,000 c.ft., or 1o p.ct. by weight. In the semi-large scale 
plant, some 4°5 p.ct. by weight enters into combination with 
the coal, and the remainder escapes in the residual gas either 
as hydrogen or as gaseous hydrocarbons. This residual hydro- 
gen may eventually be used again; but a satisfactory process 
has not yet been fully worked out for converting the gaseous 
hydrocarbons back to hydrogen. At.the same time it seems 
possible that such a‘process will be evolved, either by using the 
spent gas as a reducing agent in the hydrogen process, or by 
catalytic oxidation with water to CO, and H,, and subsequent 
removal of the CO,. 

Even if the plant itself proves to work with every satisfaction, 
the deciding factor will almost certainly be the cost of the 
hydrogen. In certain circumstances cheap sources of hydrogen 
will be available, but these will not go far if the process is 
adopted to any extent. 

Another serious difficulty lies in the treatment of the Bergin 
product. As it issues from the last chamber, it may contain as 
much as 30 p.ct. of solid matter, which is very difficult to re- 
move. Settling is slow, filtration seems almost impossible, and 
centrifuging is difficult and expensive. If this solid matter is 
not removed, the distillation of the oil is slow, and is subject to 
severe frothing. The end product, moreover, is a pitch which, 
while it has fairly satisfactory binding power, contains too high 
a proportion of solid inorganic matter. Also, it_is desirable 
that the portion returned to the process. as a vehicle should be 
free from solid impurity. 

So far as the actual cost of the process is concerned, it is im- 
possible at present, with so many doubtful factors, to make any 
definite estimate. The process does, however, show that from 
1 ton of coal-some roo to 180 gals. of oil are obtained. 


CATALYTIC REDUCTION OF CARBON MONOXIDE. 


The use of CO as a starting-point in the synthesis of liquid 
products was first pointed out by Sabatier in 1905. As two of 
the valency directions of the molecule are unsaturated, and 
these were known to be readily satisfied by oxygen, sulphur, or 
chlorine, he urged that, under correct conditions, combination 
with hydrogen should be possible, to yield either aldehydes or 
alcohols. Up to 1913, however, the only reaction established 
by the passage of CO and H, over a catalyst was that resulting 
in the formation of methane, CO,, and H,O. 
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At this time the first indication of success in the formation of 
liquid products was indicated by a patent taken out by the 
Badische Company for the formation of liquid hydrocarbons 
and oxygenated compounds by employing high pressures and 
temperatures above 250° C. Further progress has continued 
from this point exploring the possibilities of different catalysts 
and reacting conditions, and a variety of end products has 
resulted. The chief advances have been made by the Badische 
Company and by Fischer in Germany, and by Georges Patart 
in France. 

Fischer attacked the problem mainly from the point of view 
of producing a mixed product suitable as a fuel for internal 
combustion engines. He employed as catalyst iron impregnated 
with a strong base; and the reacting conditions were a tem- 
perature of 410° C, and a pressure of between 70 and 150 atmo- 
spheres. The end product consisted of a mixture of alcohols, 
aldehydes, ketones, and acids, together with a series of hydro- 
carbons (2 p.ct.) up to C,. The boiling range of the oily 
portion of this complex mixture (synthol) was from 60° to 
200° C.; it had a calorific value of 7500 to 8200 cals. per 
gramme (petrol 11,000). Experiments on a petrol engine gave 
very satisfactory results. Yield: 3 kg. from 1o cub.m. of 
CO + 2H. 

The Badische Company and Patart have endeavoured to de- 
termine the conditions under which pure single products such 
as methyl alcohol are obtainable. 

Patart, using a ZnO catalyst, 400° to 425° C., and 150 to 250 
atmospheres, obtained a liquid containing 80 p.ct. of CH,OH ; 
water, higher alcohols, methane, and CO, being also formed to 
some extent. The Badische Company employed as catalyst 
mixed oxides of Zn and Cr (ZnO go p.ct., Cr,O, 10 p.ct.) under 
similar conditions, and obtained good yields of pure methyl 
alcohol. Audibert, working for the Société Nationale for Re- 
search on Fuels, also obtained pure CH,OH using Cr,O, and 
U,O, at 200 atmospheres and 225° to 300° C. His gas con- 
sisted of CO + 2 H,O; and he demonstrated that only above 
300° C. did side reactions begin which resulted in the formation 
of other alcohols and of methane. 

Recently a considerabie advance has been made by Fischer 
and Tropsch in determining a catalyst and conditions under 
which liquid hydrocarbons can be produced at atmospheric 
pressure with little or no admixture with oxygenated com- 
pounds. The catalysts used are iron, cobalt, nickel, &c., in the 
form of reduced oxides mixed with more or less oxide. Of 
these, iron is so far the most satisfactory. The theory on which 
Fischer bases his: work is that high-carbon carbides are formed 
on the catalyst, and that these are decomposed to form methy- 
lene groups which polymerize, and also take up hydrogen, to 
form saturated hydrocarbons. If hydrogenation did not take 
place, it would be expected that the higher hydrocarbons would 
be cyclic in character. This process is still in the experimental 
stage; and only a small amount of the products has been pro- 
duced, 
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The obviation of high pressure is not altogether an advantage 
in working, as it means larger reaction vessels, &c., and moy. 
difficulty in condensation of products. 

The composition of the products obtained by Fiscier } 
been described : a 

Gases.—Ethane, propane, butane, ethylene, &c., very small, 
Benzene.—D 2 = 0°67. Calorific value, 11,360. 
96 p.ct. between 40° and 130° C, 
Petroleum.—D > = 0°78. Range, 180° to 280° C. 
(1) 170° to 270° C., 58"4 p.ct. S.G., 0°76. 
- (2) 270° to 330° C., 24°0 ,, S.G., 0°79. 
(1) C, 85 p.ct. H, 15 p.ct. 
(2) C, 85*4 p.ct. H, 14°4 pet. 

These results show that there is considerable promise in thy 
production of petroleum-like products from CO and H,. 

The recent work of Patart is fully described in ‘‘ Chimie « 
Ind.,”’ Nov., 1926. The plant which he uses is a semi-industria| 
one producing from 150 to 200 kg. per 24 hours. Very many 
catalysts have been tried; and the best are mixiures gj 
ZnO + Cr,O, in suitable proportions. These give satisfactory 
yields and are least susceptible to loss of activity. 

(rt) 350° to 400° C., CH,OH. 
(2) 400° to 450° C., higher alcohols. 
Pressure, 150 to 250 atmospheres. 
Patart states that any gas can be used in this plant provided 
the carbon monoxide and hydrogen are together greater than 
30 p.ct., and the carbon monoxide is equal to at least half of 
the hydrogen. The reaction then proceeds at a rate proportional 
to the partial pressure of the reactants, The “ reject” gas 
from the plant may have a calorific value as high as 400 
B.Th.U., and might serve either as a source of hydrogen or as 
town gas. 
The yields claimed are as follows: 
(a) 1 ton of coal produces not less than 400 kg. of CH,OH, or 
240 kg, of isobutyl alcohol. 

(b) Using water gas, 1 kg. of CH,OH is produced from 
2 kg. of carbon. Higher alcohols absorb more carbon- 
e.g., 1 kg. C,H,OH is produced from 3 kg. of carbon, 

From this brief review of the subject of the catalytic reduc. 
tion of CO, it will be realized that there is every possibility of 
the synthesis of petroleum substitutes in this way. Whether 
the processes involved will reach industrial scale on a paying 
commercial basis is yet doubtful; but that it is possible is 
evidenced by the production of methyl alcohol on a very large 
scale by the Badische Company, who in 1925 exported to the 
United States of America some 500,000 gals. at a stated cost of 
the order of 1s. per gallon. While CH,OH is not a satisfac 
tory motor fuel, there is no doubt that the other products such 
as Fischer’s hydrocarbons will be. It may be only a matter of 
time before the conditions necessary for the production of 
C.H,OH are found, 2 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (WESTERN DISTRICT). 


The Annual Joint Meeting of the Junior Associations in 
Scotland was held in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
on Saturday, Feb. 12. 

Mr. Jas. Hatt (the President of the Western District) was in 
the chair, and was accompanied on the platform by Mr. M. 
Darling (President of the Eastern District) and Mr. T, Camp- 
bell Finlayson, the speaker of the day. About 100 members 
were present. 

Mr. HALL extended a cordial welcome to the Eastern mem- 
bers, and also expressed his own personal thanks to Mr. 
Graham, who had carried on the Presidential work of the 
Association during his unforeseen absence. He then called on 
Mr. Finlayson to read his paper, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FLEXIBILITY IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 


By T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON, M.Sc., A.M.I Chem.E. (Research 
Section, the Woodall-Duckham Companies). 


One of the most important problems with which the gas 
engineer is faced is that of flexibility in the process of gas 


production. Flexibility has many aspects such as : 


(1) Flexibility in gas output. 

(2) Flexibility of gas production from various coals. 
(3) Flexibility in composition and quantities of products 
made. 


(4) Flexibility in calorific value of gas. 


(1) FLexipitity in Gas Output. 


The demand for gas is open to considerable fluctuations. 
These variations may be classed as follows : 
(a) Hourly variations due to demands for industrial pur- 
poses, lighting, cooking, &c, 


(b) Daily variations due to special demands such as ‘ wash- 
ing day,’’ &c. 
(c) Seasonal demands such as winter and summer load. 
(d) Special demands due to sudden falls in atmospheric tem- 
peratures, or fogs, &c. 

For all these eventualities, the gas engineer must be pre- 
pared. To meet sudden demand, he has three alternatives- 
to store large quantities of gas, to keep stand-by plant for 
immediate use, or to arrange that his normal gas-making 
plant has.a factor of flexibility such that it may take up 4 
peak load demand. : ; 

Large holder capacity involves high capital expenditure ; but 
variation in demand due to hourly and daily causes, as s¢! 
out above under points (a) and (b), which can approximatel 
be forecasted, can be most efficiently met bv holders 

Mr. W. B. McLaisky, of Halifax, in his paper to the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, 1926, gave some interesting diagrams 
showing the effect of special demand due to washing day upon 
his holder stock. During certain hours on washing day, his 
send-out is much greater than his production ; but he arranges 
for the holders to take up this peak load. Taking Mr. 
McLusky’s figures for Nov. 30, 1925, during washing day, fo 
14 hours out of the 24 his send-out is greater than his produc- 
tion, and the holder stock drops by 800,000 ¢.ft. But during 
the following week, each day the stock gradually increases, and 
by the following Sunday stocks are sufficiently high to take up 
the normal daily variations. : 

Seasonal demands cannot be met by _ holder capacity. 
Usually, maximum demand occurs during the winter months; 
but in seaside resorts, &c., the peak load may come in the 
summer. Seasonal demand can only be met by having suffi- 
cient carbonizing plant to maintain increased output to meet 
the special demands due to fogs, cold weather, &c. Holder 
stock serves to take up the immediate increase in demand, 
but it is also necessary for the engineer to be able to obtain « 
short notice either increased output from his existing plant, o 
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production from some stand-by plant suitable for taking up 
peak load. — 

This subject of peak load supply has occupied much atten- 
tion recently, and one or two interesting suggestions have been 
put forward. The ideal plant for peak load must have low 
capital cost and low labour charges, must be capable of being 
rapidly put to work, and must not disorganize the normal gas 
appliances of the consumers. The most common form of peak 
load supply is carburetted water gas, which can be obtained at 
comparatively short notice, and demands less capital expendi- 
ture than carbonizing plant. Processes for complete gasifi- 
cation, while producing gas readily, usually involve the distri- 
bution of gas of high specific gravity, which tends to dis- 
organize distribution and consumption. ‘To a lesser degree this 
also applies when carburetted water gas is added in large 
quantities to normal coal gas, owing to the higher specific 
gravity of the former. If, however, the normal supply is from 
steamed vertical retorts, the disorganization is less. In con- 
sidering the item of capital cost, it must be remembered that, 
whereas the capital charges of a carburetted water gas plant 
operating throughout the year may be low, the capital outlay 
involved in working the plant a comparatively few days a year 
makes the peak gas expensive. 

As’a method of meeting peak demands, Messrs. Humphreys 
& Glasgow have taken up a patented process affording flexibility, 
which has certain interesting features. The scheme consists 
in making and normally supplying an admixture of coal and 
producer gas having properties such as specific gravity and 
calorific value substantially equivalent to blue or carburetted 
water gas. To these properties the consumers’ appliances are 
adjusted. At times of increased demand, the supply is in- 
creased by generating blue or carburetted water gas, which 
may be admixed with the normal supply without readjustment 
of appliances. By this process, as a typical example, for normal 
supply coal gas of from o*40 to o*50 gravity is admixed with 
producer gas in sufficient volume and of higher gravity, so that 
In times 
of peak load, carburetted water gas of approximately o°60 
gravity and 440 B.Th.U. may be mixed up to as high as 75 p.ct. 
in the total mixture without causing trouble in gas appliances. 
The process thus recognizes the importance of constant specific 
gravity in the peak-load gas. It would seem that the cost of 
distribution would be high. As far as we know, the process 
has“not yet been adopted by any gas undertaking in this 
country. 

In the “‘ Gas JournaL’”’ for June 2, 1926, Mr. G. M. Gill 
gave a short description of a possible peak load gas process 
which he came across in America. The only raw material 
required to make the gas is fuel oil; approximately 6} gallons 
being required to make 1000 c.ft. of 550 B.Th.U. gas. Lamp 
black is made as a bye-product; and this is sufficient to gener- 
ate the considerable amount of steam which is required for 
gas-making. The plant is of a similar type to a water 
gas plant. Mr. Gill suggests that, although the cost of gas- 
making from fuel oil might seem large at first sight, it is 
likely that the cost of alternative methods of providing peak 
load gas would actually prove more expensive. While such 
processes are of interest for sudden peak load considerations, 
for seasonal demands tney cannot be regarded as being likely 
to replace normal carbonizing processes for the production of 
cheap gas. 

Among the various methods of carbonization, there is no 
single plant which can give anything like the same flexibility 
in output as the continuous vertical retort. The gas output can 
be increased or decreased by simply altering the rate of ex- 
traction of the coke from the bottom of the retort. If re- 
quired, production can be suspended by stopping the extraction, 
and recommenced by simply starting the extraction again. 
This practice is carried out in certain small works of limited 
holder capacity. In a bench of W-D continuous vertical re- 
torts in which each retort is entirely independent of all the 
others, equal efficiencies are obtained with 10 or 100 p.ct. of the 
plant operating. 


(2); FLexipmity of GAs PRODUCTION FROM VARIOUS COALS. 


lhe price of coal has a predominant influence upon the cost 
of gas production. At present, gas-making is largely carried 
out from the so-called ‘‘ gas coals,’ which are high-volatile 
caking coals. By reason of their specialized demand, these 
coals command prices above the average; but there are avail- 
able large quantities of coal which, while having gas making 
properties, have not the property of making a satisfactory coke. 
These non-caking coals usually are cheaper; and it is of ad- 
vantage to the gas engineer to be able to choose his coal from 
as wide a selection as possible. 

_In order to make available non-caking coals for gas produc- 
tion by a process which shall at the same time produce a satis- 
factory coke, it is necessary to include some form of coal blend- 
ing. Much attention has recently been paid to this subject of 
the production of satisfactory coke from poorly caking coals, 
and it is my privilege to be able to give you a description of a 
new carbonizing scheme which is to be installed in Glasgow 
at the Dawsholm Works, with this point in view. 

It will be remembered that in November, 1921, the Provan 
plant of Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts started 
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gas-making. This installation consists of ig2 retorts dis- 
posed in 8 benches of 24 retorts, each retort having a capacity 
of about 7 tons per day, thus giving a total carbonizing capacity 
of 1356 tons per day. The plant has reached a maximum 
daily output of over 20 millions of 476 B.Th.U. gas, and over 
13 million tons of coal have been carbonized. 

Owing to their large demand for coal, the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion buy their supplies from a large number of Scotch col- 
lieries, with the result that the quality varies considerably. In 
comparison with English coals, Scotch coals are, generally 
speaking, of relatively low caking quality. This makes them 
particularly suitable for giving maximum throughputs and rela- 
tively high thermal yields’ when treated in continuous vertical 
retorts. On the other hand, treatment of these coals has the 
disadvantage that the small material tends to remain in the 
form of breeze after carbonization. If, however, the small 
material is suitably blended with caking coal, a satisfactory 
coke can be made. 

At Dawsholm, carbonization is to be carried out in two types 
of plant. Continuous vertical retorts are to treat Scotch ‘‘ run 
of mine ”’ coals above 1 in., and intermittent vertical chambers 
are to treat a blend of washed ‘‘run of mine’’ smalls and 
washed caking smalls. The scheme is briefly as follows : 

‘* Run of mine ”’ coal is tipped from wagons into receiving 
hoppers. The coal is then fed through a rotary grizzly into a 
coal breaker. Thence, the broken coal passes over a Hummer 
screen, and the material below 1 in. is screened out. The coal 
above 1 in. passes direct to continuous vertical retorts, which 
are operated under steaming conditions. The coal through 
1 in. passes to another Hummer screen, which removes all coal 
below #; in. The fraction between 1 in. and 3; in. is washed 
in a jig washer and dried in a continuous centrifuge of the 
W-D Carpenter type. The washed and dried material is then 
mixed with the fine coal below 7 in. and conveyed to storage 
bunkers. Washed caking smalls are delivered to the works 
and conveyed to storage bunkers. The washed ‘‘ run of mine ”’ 
slacks and washed caking smalls are discharged from their 
respective storage hoppers, with controlled rate of discharge, 
on to a band conveyor, and travel to a disintegrator and mixer 
which intimately blend the two constituent coals. The blend 
is then elevated to storage hoppers above the intermittent verti- 
cal chambers. The latter are operated to make high calorific 
value gas and high-quality coke from the blend. 

The arrangements are such that all the coke in the inter. 
mittent vertical chambers is delivered to a screening plant, and 
rendered available for sale. The coke for heating both sec- 
tions is obtained from the continuous vertical retorts. 

The carbonizing plant consists of : 


(a) 44 W-D continuous vertical retorts arranged in two 
benches, each containing 22 103-in. retorts. 

(b) 48 W-D intermittent vertical chambers, arranged in two 
benches each of 24 chambers. 


The continuous vertical retorts embody the latest improve- 
ments in design. These large retorts give maximum output 
per square foot of ground space, and low labour costs. Each 
bench is heated by producer gas from a battery of six indepen- 
dent step-grate producers at the side of the bench, at ground- 
level. 

Each of the two benches of intermittent vertical chambers is 
made up of four settings, each comprising six chambers, one 
recuperator, and one producer. Each setting is independent, 
each charge weighs approximately 2 tons, and is capable of 
being carbonized in 10 to 12 hours, earge- | to the quality 
of coal, and the calorific value of the gas. e gas from the 
continuous vertical retorts and the intermittent vertical cham- 
bers is mixed to give the required calorific, value. 

It will be seen that a plant as outlined above has a wide 
range of flexibility as regards output, choice of coal, quality of 
products made, and calorific value of gas. Flexibility of out- 
put on the combined plant can be obtained in a number of ways. 
Output from the continuous retorts may be varied by altering 
the throughput, which, within limits, is effected simply by 
altering the speed of the engine controlling the extractor 
drives. Output from the intermittent vertical chambers may be 
varied by altering the carbonizing time. The combined plant 
is capable of dealing with a wide selection of coals, by dis- 
tributing the suitable materials to the static and continuous 
carbonization plants. 

Flexibility in quality of products, with special reference to 
coke quality, is obtained by careful blending. In passing, it 
may be mentioned that it is an interesting new feature for a 
gas undertaking to clean its own coal. Glasgow is to be 
congratulated on such a constructive step towards the pro- 
duction of a satisfactory and clean, solid, smokeless fuel. 
Looking ahead, it is possible that, with suitable blends, the 
progress of carbonization may be arrested before all the vola- 
tile matter has left the charge. From the intermittent vertical 
chambers, a solid, smokeless fuel, clean and easily ignitible, 
may be delivered similar in physical properties to low-tem- 
perature fuel, but produced at high temperatures. Work 
along these lines is to be carried out at the Ramsgate installa- 
tion of W-D intermittent vertical chambers, with the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. R. H. Ruthven, the Engineer and Manager. 

As regards calorific value, too, the combined plant at Daws- 
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holm has a wide range of flexibility. By reducing the steaming 
on the continuous vertical retorts, the calorific value may be 
raised; by steaming the intermittent vertical chambers during 
the last two hours of their operation, the C.V. from the com- 
bined plant may be reduced to (say) 450 B.Th.U. For these 
reasons, it is suggested that Dawsholm constitutes an advance 
in gas-works engineering. 

(3) FLexipitity In COMPOSITION AND QUANTITIES OF PRODUCTS. 

The cost of gas is greatly affected by the relationship be- 
tween the price of coal and the price of the residual products 
therefrom+namely, coke, tar, and ammonia. The prices of 
the residual products are, unfortunately, subject to fluctua- 
tions over which the gas engineer has little control. He may 
increase his output of gas per ton of coal, reduce his manu- 
facturing costs, and yet find that his final cost of gas has gone 
up, due to a slump in residual values. A carefully and ener- 
getically developed coke market can more easily maintain a 
steady price ratio between cost of coal and cest of coke, but 
the returns from ammonia and tar are open*to severe fluctua- 
tions. 

It therefore pays the gas engineer to have flexibility as re- 
gards the extent of production of residuals. When the prices 
of coke and tar are high, it may pay to produce maximum 
quantities of these products. At other times, when there is 
a slump, it may pay to turn a portion or all of the products 
into gas. In considering the processes for gas production, 
this factor should thus be kept in mind. 

(4) FLexipitity IN CaLoriric VALUE OF Gas MADE. 

To-day gas is sold on its calorific value basis. The question 
of the most suitable calorific value for distribution remains 
one of the most important and controversial subjects in the 
gas industry. The consumer can state his demands simply. 
He wants: 

. Cheap gas per therm. 

2. Constant pressure at his burners, 

. Constant calorific value and specific gravity. 

. Sufficient heat intensity to do his work in a reasonable 

time. 

Having obtained'these requirements, he is prepared to leave 
the problem of the most suitable calorific value to the gas 
undertaking. The gas engineer has to balance up cost of 
production, cost of distribution, and other factors before he 
can decide upon the quality to send out. It is not within the 
scope of the present paper to discuss this problem at length, 
but one or two remarks may perhaps be made in passing. 
Calorific value, per se, appears to be an unsatisfactory measure 
of the commercial value of a gas. Some undertakings with a 
ealorific value of 450 B.Th.U. per c.ft. have continual com- 
plaints; others distributing the same calorific value have no 
troubles. Other physical characteristics, and notably com- 
position of the gas, must be considered at the same time as 
the calorific value. Gas of low calorific value made by dilu- 
tion with blue water gas, with consequent low inerts, such 
as is produced in steamed verticals, is fundamentally different 
from low calorific value gas made by diluting coal gas with 
inerts. 

From the point of view of flexibility, it is of advantage to 
the gas engineer to have plant in which he may change, within 
reasonable limits, the calorific value of gas he is to send out. 
A limited distribution system may demand the supply of high 
calorific value gas; but the time may come when the distri- 
bution system requires to be replaced, and then it may be 
desirable to reconsider the calorific value. If such reconsidera- 
tion demands reconstruction of gas-making plant, then the 
subject is more than likely to be shelved, owing to the expendi- 
ture involved. 

Water GaAs PRODUCTION AND O1L CRACKING in CONTINUOUS 
VERTICAL RETORTS, 

During the past year there has been carried out a consider- 
able amount of experimental work in continuous vertical retorts 
from the point of view of flexibility as regards output, calorific 
value, and products made. The work has been done under the 
direction of Mr, W. J. Smith, Engineer and Manager to the Bol- 
ton Gas Department, and Mr. T. F. E. Rhead, Chief Chemist 
to the Birmingham Gas Department, both of whom gave a pre- 
liminary outline of their results to the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers in September, 1926. The account of their investigations, 
when published, should prove of considerable interest to the 
gas industry; but from wihat they have already said, it is pos- 
sible to make a few conjectures on the importance of the work. 

The experimental work is based on a patented process (B.P. 
253,702), and has been carried out in W-D continuous ver- 
tical retorts on the test plants at Bolton and Birmingham. In 
brief, it has been found possible to produce 80 c.ft. of water 
gas per hour per inch of retort major axis length. This means, 
for example, that a 62-in. retort will give a production of 
over 110,000 c.ft. per day of good quality blue water gas. 
The process consists of charging the retort in the normal 
way through the auxiliary coal hopper with graded coke (2 in. 
to 1 in,), and extracting continuously 2 Ibs. of unconsumed coke 
per hour per inch of retort major axis length. This means, 
in a 62-In. retort, an extraction rate of approximately 1 cwt. 





per hour. Steam is injected into the coke extractor box t 
the extent of 3 lbs. per hour per inch of retort major axis 
length. ‘hg retort is operated under normal heating cond. 
tions, and arrangements are made to work under levei-gauge 
conditions at the gas offtake. No mechanical difficulties what. 
soever are experienced, and the retorts operate without any 
rodding or special attention under the normal contro! of th 
plant men. The coke extracted from the retorts is Used fo 
firing tne producers, or may be mixed with the nornial coke 
for sale. ‘he quality of the water gas made under these con. 
ditions is consistently high, containing on an average 4 p.ct, 
of CO, and 44 p.ct. of CO, with a calorific value of 2y0 to 
300 B.Th.U. 

One important result of operating the retorts for « peric( 
on water gas production is that the scurf in the retort is re. 
moved by the interaction between steam and the scuri. In 4 
number of cases, by arranging a suitable cycle, loss of time 
due to scurfing can be entirely eliminated. The determining 
factors are the type of coal to be carbonized and the calorific 
value of the gas to be made. 

In addition to water gas production, it has been found prac. 
ticable to crack gas oil at the same time in continuous vertica 
retorts. It will be remembered that the Fuel Research Board 
have carried out some interesting work on oil injection. into 
continuous verticals when carbonizing coal. Details of this 
work are given in their Technical Paper No. 14. ‘The fact 
that coal is being carbonized in the retort involves that the 
coke is in a compact form, and leads to certain difficulties, 
It has been found that when the retort is charged with graded 
coke, and steamed to produce water gas, superior oil cracking 
results are obtained than when injecting oil into a retort work. 
ing on coal—probably due to the more open structure of the 
charge. 

The oil is introduced into the retort through pipes extending 
to a depth of 6 ft. When gas oil to the extent of 2 gallons per 
1000 c.ft. is added, a gas of approximately 450 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft. can be obtained with a thermal output amounting to 3'5 
therms per inch of major axis per day—a figure equal to the 
best obtained with coal on steaming conditions. 

It will be seen that this process will greatly increase the 
flexibility of continuous vertical retorts, giving the gas engi- 
neer a wide range of choice as regards coal to be used, calo- 
rific value of gas to be made, and quantity of products to be 
disposed of. Going to the extreme limit, it is possible to work 
a bench of externally heated continuous verticals as a complete 
gasification plant, producing gas and alittle tar as the sole 
products. One can imagine that in times of sudden stoppage 
of coal supply it would be a matter of very great satisfaction 
to a gas engineer to be able to keep his gas output normal 
when using one-third the normal amount of coal. From pre- 
viously quoted figures, a calculation can be made. Assume 
an engineer has a bench of 6 W-D continuous verticals with a 
normal carbonizing capacity of 33 tons per day when making 
85 therms per ton of 450 B.Th.U. gas. His plant has a 
normal gas-making capacity of 625,000 c.ft. per day. Suppose 
he runs short of coal. By the utilization of the process ol 
water gas production in the continuous vertical retorts, he can 
arrange to put certain retorts on water gas, carburetting with 
gas oil. He-can arrange that the coke extracted from the 
water gas retorts is sufficient to supply the producers for the 
coal and water gas retorts. Under these conditions, his com- 
parative output would be something as follows : 





Under Special 
Conditions. 


Under Normal | 
Conditions. 





Retortsoperating . . . é of 6 6 
Coalused perday ..... . 33 tons 12 tons 
Total gas output perday. . . . .| 625,000c.ft. | 618,000 c.ft. 
Calman Vee ok OS 8 5 We, wt 450 B.Th.U. 
Gas oil per 1000 c.ft. of total gas made. 1°3 galls. 


a 





If no gas oil was available, the calorific value of the gas 
would be 355 B.Th.U. per c.ft., with a make of 50,000 c.{t 
of gas per ton of coal carbonized, or 180 therms per ton. This 
would enable him to keep his normal gas-making plant in 
condition ready to treat coal, would save his starting-up any 
auxiliary plant, and would obviate extra labour. Again, water 
gas production in certain of the retorts should enable the gas 
engineer to produce a large average output per retort, of an) 
required calorific value with any type of coal, however difficult. 
For example, when making gas of 425 B.Th.U., certain ol 
the retorts would work at high rates of throughput on the coal; 
others working on water gas. The same plant can be turned 
over within a few hours to produce all gas of high calorific 
value; diluting in times of special peak load with water gas 
from an outside generator. ? 

As regards products made, it will be seen that the gas engi 
neer can watch his markets, and with a single plant decide 
how much coke per ton of coal carbonized it pays him to gasify, 
and how much to sell. 

From what I have already said, I am sure you wil! agree 
that flexibility in gas production is one of the most important 
considerations for the gas engineer. Much attention has beet 
paid to this subject; but in many cases flexibility is only ob 
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tained with high cost of production. It is suggested that one 
of the main reasons why over 50 p.ct. of the coal carbonized 
in British gas-works is dealt with in continuous vertical re- 
torts of various types can be summed up in the one word— 
flexibility. a 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation to my 
Chief, Dr. E. W. Smith, Technical Director of the Woodall- 
Duckham Companies, for his guidance in the preparation of 

is paper. 
om oe Discussion. 

Mr. James Hatt (Provan), in thanking Mr. Finlayson, said that 
flexibility of gas manufacture did not consist in speeding-up the ex- 
hauster, and hoping for the best. 








Mr. J. Boyte (Greenock) instanced the experience at Greenock 
during the recent strike, when they were compelled to carry on their 
normal make with ten fewer retorts in operation. Was.there any 
likelihood of 2-in. coke sticking, and requiring rodding ? 

Mr. R. KerLtor remarked that the flexibility of a gas plant was 
much increased when the calorific value of the gas was fairly low— 
say, between 4oo and 450 B.Th.U. per c.ft. While flexibility in out- 
put was desirable, they must ensure stability in price. 

Mr. D. Furton thought that the calorific value defined the flexibility 
of the plant. Water gas plant was most useful. 

Mr. Finvayson replied to the discussion. 


Mr. M. Dartinc (Cowdenbeath) moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Finlayson. 





———O_ 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS—WROUGHT IRON TUBING COMMITTEE. 


SPECIFICATION FOR WROUGHT IRON GAS, WATER, AND 
STEAM TUBE STRIP. 


Adopted by the Council Feb. 9g, 1927. 
1. Strip shall be rolled from bars made by puddling 


p 
is rolled shall consist entirely of puddled wrought iron free 


ig iron in puddling furnaces, and piles from which strip | 


from steel. Admixture of steel in any form will involve | 


the rejection of the strip. 

2. Strip must be rolled to specified dimensions, must 
be true to gauge throughout its entire length (a tolerance 
of + 2} per cent. being allowed), must be sound and free 
from laminations, flaws, cracks and defects of any de- 
scription. Strip with jagged or broken edges or ends will 
be rejected. 

3. Strip must be free from all ‘‘ red shortness,’’ must 
be workable at all temperatures from a dull red heat to 
welding temperatures without showing any sign of crack- 
ing, and must be of good welding’ quality. 

4. Strip shall be of such quality that a clean sharp 
screw thread can be cut with hand dies cn pipes made from 
the strip, without the pipe showing any sign of surface 
cracking or opening of the weld. 

5. Analysis—Wrought iron strip, to conform with 
the requirements of this specification, shall contain not 
more than o"15 per cent. of manganese and not more than 
0'03 per cent. of sulphur. 

6. Strip must be supplied under a certificate from the 
manufacturer to the effect that only genuine wrought iron 
has been used in its manufacture, and this certificate shall 
be a guarantee or shall be equivalent to a guarantee or 
warranty by the manufacturer that the strip has been made 
entirely from wrought iron as specified in Clause 1 hereof. 
The following declaration shall be signed by a responsible 
official of the Company in whose works the material is 
actually manufactured: ‘‘ We hereby certify that the 


whole of the material represented by this invoice is | 
genuine wrought iron made by the puddling process and | 


that no steel has entered into its composition.’’ 

7. Strip shall be marked with the raised, rolled letters, 
“1.G.E.,’’ and with the manufacturer’s trade mark. 

8. The purchaser or his nominee shall have free access 
to the works of the manufacturer at all reasonable times; 
he shall be at liberty to inspect the manufacture of the 
strip at any stage and to reject any material that does not 
conform to the terms of this specification. Inspection and 
tests shall not interfere unreasonably with the sequence 
of the works’ operations. 


9. From each ton of finished strip two samples shall 
be selected for the purpose of tests; and should a test 
piece ‘ail under any of the tests, two further samples shall 


be selected from the same batch of strip. Should a test 
piece cut from these latter samples also fail in any of the 
tests, the one ton of material represented by these four 
Samples shall be rejected. 

10. Samples shall be selected by the purchaser or his 
fominee, and test pieces cut therefrom shall be provided 
and prepared by the manufacturer, who shall also, at his 
own cost, supply labour and appliances for carrying out 
the following tests :— 

(4) Cold Bend Test.—One piece about 1 inch wide cut 
‘rom the sample in the direction of rolling shall 
stand bending without fracture through an angle 


} 
| 





of 135° over a round bar the diameter of which is 
twice the thickness of the strip. The bending shall 
be done either in a press or by a succession of light 
blows without hammering directly on the bend. 

(b) Cold Nicked Bend Test.—One piece about 1 inch 
wide cut from the sample in the direction of rolling 
shall be lightly and evenly nicked on one side with 
a sharp cutting tool, and shall stand bending back 
at the nick without breaking in two pieces, and 
when so bent the fracture shall show a clean fibrous 
structure. 


Note.—When necessary, test pieces for the cold 
tests may be prepared by machining or filing their 
edges before bending. 


(c) Welding Test.—Test pieces shall be welded with- 
out showing any sign of red shortness. The welded 
strip shall stand bending cold through 180° at the 
weld (as illustrated below) without showing any 
sign of opening of the weld. 





~ 














11. The Institution of Gas Engineers will issue a list of 
approved British firms who are prepared to undertake to 
produce genuine wrought iron strip of British manufacture 
conforming with this specification. Application to be placed 
on this list must be made to the Secretary of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 





SPECIFICATION FOR WROUGHT IRON GAS, WATER, AND 
STEAM QUALITIES TUBES AND FITTINGS. 


Adopted by the Council Feb. g, 1927. 


1. Material.—Tubes shall be made from puddled iron 
supplied by one of the strip manufacturers on the scheduled 
list approved by the Institution of Gas Engineers, and it 
shall be one of the conditions precedent to a firm being 
placed upon this list that the firm agrees to supply to tube 
manufacturers purchasing strip from them, a certificate to 
the effect that the whole of the material represented by 
each invoice conforms with the clauses of the specification 
of Wrought Iron Gas Tube Strip drawn up by the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers. Such certificate shall be shown 
by the tube manufacturer to the buyer of tubes, on appli- 
cation by the latter. 

2. Tubes.—The welds of all tubes must be sound; the 
bore of all tubes must be smooth and concentric with the 
exterior, and must be free from blisters or cinder. 

3. Threads.—All screw threads cut on tubes are to 
conform with British Engineering Standards Association’s 
Report No. 21. (See Table I.) Threads must be clean, 
well cut, and of full depth without any external or internal 
burrs. 

4. Hydraulic Test.—Tubes shall be submitted to the 
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following respective hydraulic tests, after having been 6. Sockets and Fittings.—All sockets and fittings must 
screwed :— | be of best quality and finish ; they must be made of puddled 
iron as specified in Clause 1 hereof, and shall be of su‘ticient 
fe Yi, len cag nein tiedie strength to suit the tubes for which they are intended, 
} on are carta ends Aarne” _. | All screw threads cut on sockets and fittings are to con. 
Water Tubes: Submitted to an internal hydraulic pres- | ; ; Britist . reat Helle Besat totes 
sure equal to.600 Ibs. per square inch | form with British Engineering Standards Association's 
te Ope 2 ea “er ; ; P | Report No. 21. (See Table I.) Threads must be clean 
Steam Tubes: (a) Up to 2 inches diameter : Submitted ° 
: : ’ well cut, and of full depth without any external or internal 
to an internal hydraulic pressure equal to 700 lbs. | hentia - 
per square inch. hile Re 2 ee ee aes  & 
(b) Above 2 inches diameter: Submitted to an | 4 Thickness and Weights. The thickness¢ and 
internal hydraulic pressure equal to r1ooo Ibs r weights of the respective qualities, Gas, Water, and 
cations ach . _— - ae Steam, shall be in accordance with the schedule drawn up 
— . | by the British Tube Makers’ Association in January, 1921, 
5s. Painting.—After test, all gas quality tubes shall | a copy of which is annexed (see Table II.), and a toler. 
‘ ng.— é gas quality Py ’ 
be coated with suitable oil. Water quality tubes shall be | ance of er cent. under or over such weights sill be 
; er sik ; S49 Heo, 
yainted with one coat of blue paint; steam quality tubes | permitted. The bores stated are nominal; and outside 
I . . P . q y | . 
shall be painted with one coat of red paint. diameters are to be worked to for all thicknesses. 
I p 


Gas Tubes: Submitted to an internal hydraulic pres- 


Taste I.—British Engineering Standards Association Standard Pipe Threads. 
SCHEDULE OF SIZES. 


| Core Length of Thread. Distance of Gauge 
| Approxi- _pismeter. ssentien | pad = Pi ny 
aa" mate Measured at Number j ass I, Taper Screw. 
toe Outside Gauge as lsame Distance ° 4 

f Tub Diameter Diameter. Thread | from End of | Threads Le ° In 
oa | ae * | Pipeasthe | perInch. | On Pipe- | Coupier. 

Tube. Gauge End. 
| Diameter. Min. 


Standard. 





Ins. | Ins, ° . Ins. 

*0230 0° 337 i } vz  (0°1563) 
*0335 0°45! b s (0°1875) 
*0335 0'589 (0* 2500) 








*0455 734 g ; (0° 2500) 
"0455 “Sir 8 (0* 2500) 
0455 “950 1 §  (0°3750) 


“098 S # — (0°3750) 
*193 5 3 (0° 3750) 
*534 2 ; (05000) 


"0455 
*0580 
“0580 


“_~ 


*766 (0* 5000) 
‘000 F (0° 6250) 
“231 g (06250) 


"0580 
*0580 
"0580 


a 





nN 


n 
n 


‘471 : t (0° 
844 1} 4 lo 
094 18 $ (oO 


"0580 
"0580 
210 “0580 


(o" 


460 *0580 3 
584 § (0 


700 *0580 
95° "0580 
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I 
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1h 
13 . 
1% *3750) 


200 *0580 
*450 *0580 
950 } *0580 
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Taste 11.—British Standard Wrought Ivon and Steel Tubes of the British Tube Makers’ Association. 
GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 


British Standard Gas Tubes. Water Tubes. Steam Tubes. 
Diameters. 


Thickness. | Thickness. Thickness. 


Nominal External | _ ii H|__ : 1 Weight 
Bore. Diameter. | ere tT Ft. per Ft. 
ae. i As Decimal ‘ -W.G. Decimal. S. 


1 W.G. Decimal 








| 
Gauge. Ins. ] . Ins. | | Gauge. Ins. 
| 


14 “080 : 0092 *306 12 O° 104 
14 ‘080 P 0'092 *428 | 12 o*104 
13 "092 P | 0° 104 "644 | II o'r16 


| 
12 "104 o*116 4 | 10 *128 
II "116 ‘ o'128 | ‘268 | 9 *144 
° | 
| 
| 
| 


os 


10 *128 “144 *833 8 * 160 


*160 598 
“176 | *237 
*176 “710 


‘176 
"192 
‘192 


“144 
*160 
*160 


*160 
“176 
*176 


*176 *128 
*I92 *980 
“192 | °779 © 


‘192 
*212 
‘212 


“212 
“212 
"212 


‘192 | *834 
“192 873 
"192 945 


*176 
"176 
*176 


ono USw WwWnn 


‘212 
*212 
"212 


"192 *006 
“192 ‘og! 
*192 


*176 
*176 
*176 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Drying Gas. 

Sir, —Such repeated references have lately been made in the Tech- 
nical Press to the subject of gas drying, and to various suggested 
methods for attaining this end, that it is advisable that an exact 
statement of what has been accomplished should be published. 

For the past eight months we have had a drying plant working 
(in conjunction with naphthalene removal) on the whole of the output 
at the Taunton Works, with entire success. The process is that des- 
cribed in Patent No. 248,841 (Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd.). 
It is extremely simple and reliable. In our case the plant comprises 
a brush washer, in which the gas is washed with a concentrated 
solution of calcium chloride; the dewpoint of the dried gas being 
30° to 45° Fahr. in summer, and 20° to 30° Fahr. in winter. Thus, 
to-day the dewpoint of the gas leaving the washer is 27° Fahr. 

The advantages which might be expected, and which have been 
detailed in previous communications, have so far been completely 
realized. Thus, water and naphthalene stoppages have entirely dis- 
appeared since the plant was put into operation. 

The cost per 1000 c.ft. of gas dried, including interest and depre- 
ciation of plant, is in our case or2d. for drying the gas. The super- 
vision required is little, if any, more than in the case of an ordinary 
rotary ammonia washer. 

This plant has created great interest, and I know that several other 
undertakings have placed orders for similar installations, including 
works of 10 million c.ft. per day output. Results from these will 
no doubt be published in due course; but in any case a paper is 
shortly to be read before the Southern Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers, giving detailed descriptions of the method, apparatus, 
and results obtained at Taunton. 

In the meantime, we should be pleased to extend to all gas under- 
takings who may be interested, facilities for investigating the process 
and making tests by their own staffs. No doubt Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes & Co. would supply particulars to engineers, if requested. 

Harris, 
Engineer and Manager. 

Taunton Gas Light and Coke Company, 

Taunton, Somerset, 
Feb. 8, 1927. 
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Is this a Precedent ? 


Sir,—As a matter of passing interest, I cannot give you an ex- 
ample of a gas undertaking which supplied the whole corporation 
area being sold to a company; but in 1923 the Leigh-on-Sea Gas- 
Works were sold by the Southend Corporation to the Southend Gas 
Company, and St. Mary Church Gas-Works have just been sold by 
the Torquay Corporation to the Torquay and Paignton Gas Company. 
The relative approximate sizes in million c.ft. per annum before 
absorption were: 

Harrogate, 497, und Knaresborough, 31. 
Southend, 742, and Leigh-on-Sea, 85. 
Torquay and Paignton, 395, and St. Mary Church, 105. 
W. Doc Gis. 

100, East Dulwich Grove, 

London, S.E. 22, 
Feb. 12, 1927. 


Sik,—In your Editorial Notes of the gth inst., the question of the 
purchase of a local authority owned undertaking by a company is re- 
ferred to, and you ask if the Harrogate-Knaresborough case creates 
a precedent. The answer is in the negative. 

This Company has acquired the St. Mary Church undertaking of 
the Torquay Corporation, being empowered by a Special Order of the 
Board of Trade dated Dec. 16, 1926, from which date, in the words 
of the Order : 

. . » the St. Mary Church undertaking shall become and 
be transferred to and vested in the Company... .’’ 

lt is, therefore, clear that the doubtful distinction of being first 
in the field cannot be claimed by our Yorkshire friends. 


C. G. Dawson, 
Engineer and General Manayer. 
Torquay and Paignton Gas Company, 
Feb. 12, 1927. 


<i 


The Case of the Isolated Students. 


Sik,—I have read with interest Mr. Walter Hole’s comments before 
the Lancashire District (Manchester Section) Gas Salesmen’s Circle 

~see “* Gas SaLesMAN”’ for Feb. 9, p. 58—upon the facilities which 
exist for isolated students to qualify themselves in. the requisite an- 
cillary subjects required under the Education Scheme. There is, 
however, one point which I wish to raise in connection with these 
facilities, and that is that, though there are 5102 schools giving part- 
time technical and other training recorded in the official ‘* Statistics 
of Public Education in England and Wales,’’ it does not follow that 
the whole of these schools are available for the technical education 
of those engaged in the gas industry. This will be clear from the 
following figures abstracted from these statistics. 

Out of 5102 schools, there are only 589 where training can be 
obtained in physics; 605 where training can be obtained in general, 
civil, and mechanical engineering; 270 where training can be ob- 
tained in building construction; and only 23: where training can be 
obtained in chemistry. Training in three of these subjects is essen- 








tial to students of gas engineering and gas supply; and chemistry 
is a vital subject. Thus, strictly speaking, there are but 235 pos- 
sible schools at which the requisite training can be obtained, and 
in only a small proportion of these to the standard required for the 
‘** Higher ’’ examination. 

At first sight, these figures appear imposing; but they will not 
bear a searching examination. ‘Thus, the most important of these 
schools have been extracted and grouped, officially, in List 111, 
1922-23, of Technical Schools. Particulars are included of the various 
courses of instruction given at each of them. Working systematically 
through this list, and ignoring the London area, it will be found 
that there are but 53 technical schools in England and Wales with 
courses of instruction in the three subjects—mechanical engineering, 
building construction, and chemistry. Twelve schools also have 
courses in two of these subjects, one of which is chemistry; while 
eleven others have courses in mechanical engineering and building 
construction. A knowledge of chemistry is vital to tne study of gas 
engineering or gas supply, so it may be taken that there are but 
65 schools at which full facilities are availabie. One hundred-and- 
one schools have beeh taken from this list, and included in the pub- 
lished ‘* Abbreviation of the Education Scheme; ”’ but in considering 
these, it is necessary to bear in mind that they cannot all supply 
instruction in the ancillary subjects to the standard required for the 
‘* Higher ” examination. The remainder of these schools must, 
therefore, be taken as minor schools, which cannot cater for the 
isolated student to a standard higher than the ** Ordinary ” examina- 
tion—and, in a large number of cases, not beyond the preliminary 
stages of the work required in this grade. 

If you take a map of England and Wales, and describe a ring 
with a five-mile radius round each of these schools, you will find 
that they are capable of serving an average of four gas-works each. 
We have, therefore, taking the best possible figures, the prospect 


of the scheme developing to serve efficiently 65 = 4 = 260 under- 
takings. 

There are approximately 1170 undertakings in England and Wales 
(ignoring the London area), so that we have 1170 — 260 = glo 


undertakings for which there does not appear to be any possibility 
of adequate facilities, and for a great number of these, none whatever, 
so far as the examinations of the Institution are concerned. 

The statement by Mr. Walter Hole that there are a very large 
number of schools for technical instruction throughout the country, 
is correct; but it is equally true, from the most authoritative infor- 
mation that can be obtained upon this subject, that only a very small 
proportion of these can cater fully for the requirements of the industry. 

This means, under the present regulations, that a student reaching 
the highest standard possible at his local school must obtain a post 
at an undertaking situated in a favourable locality from this stand- 
point, before he can complete his training. This position is obviously 
absurd, and accounts at once for the great difficulty that is being 
experienced in developing the Scheme. This state of affairs must 
also operate, in the long run, to create a series of favoured areas, 
and to isolate the smaller undertakings. Hence the demand which 
is now being made by the Junior Gas Associations that the scheme 
should be modified to give an equal opportunity to all would-be 
candidates for the profession. 

Finally, it is unreasonable to expect students to commence theit 
training at the various minor schools and colleges when they know 
full well that it is impossible for them to reach the standard required. 
I suggest, therefore, that until Section II. of the Scheme is modified 
and extended to include other facilities for training in the ancillary 
subjects, in addition to technical schools, the Scheme cannot’ be 
developed to cater fully tor more than 25 p.ct. of the undertakings 
in England and Wales, and about 10 p.ct. of the undertakings in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

ARTHUR CoE. 

Lhe ** Gas College,”’ 

3, Lhrum Hall Lane, 
Halifax, 
Feb. 8, 1927. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Progress of Bills. 

Birmingham Extension, Farnham Gas and Electricity, Leeds Co1 
poration, Reading Gas, Smethwick Corporation, Stoke-on-Trent Cor- 
poration, Matlocks Urban District Council Bills: Presented and read 
the first time. 

The following Private Bills will originate in the House of Lords : 
Bognor Gas and Electricity, Commercial Gas, Coventry Corporation, 
Salford Corporation, Scarborough Gas Company (Consolidation), 
South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company, and Wallasey Corporation. 
The Standing Orders have been complied with regarding these Bills. 

Petitions Against Private Bills. 


The Flint Gas and Water Company have deposited a petition 
against the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway Bill. The Gas 
Light and Coke Company and the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
Epsom District Gas Company are among the petitioners against the 
Southern Railway Bill. Against the Leeds Corporation Bill, the 
Crossgates, Halton, and Seacroft Gas Company appear us peti- 
tioners. On behalf of the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway 
Company, a petition has been deposited against -the Stoke-on-Trent 
Corporation (Gas) Bill. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization.—No. 263,686. 
Wutteneap, H., of Baildon, and-Hirp, H. P., of ‘Bradford. 


No. 17,089; July 8, 1926. 


This invention relates to a process and plant for the low-tempera- 
ture carbonization of coal, lignite, shales, peat, &c., and to the coke 
produced thereby. The following main features: are taken from the 
claims. 

The retort, which is made of material with the characteristics of 
Low Moor cold blast iron, tapers in all directions from one end to 
the other, and is provided with one or more revolving bars to con- 
solidate the contents during carbonization and to form and maintain 
a passage or passages exterior to the bar or bars for the passage of 
the inward passing products of carbonization. ‘The revolving bars 
are characterized by a twist to give a wide-pitched screw-like outer 
construction, which consolidates the contents and compresses same 
during carbonization. The bars are mounted so as to be readily 
interchangeable to permit of one retort dealing with varying classes 
of coal. ° 


Water Heater and Gas Economizer.—No. 263,696. 
Curtcer, A. H., and Roperts, W. W., both of Herne Bay. 
No. 19,704; Aug. 10, 1926. 


The ‘* economizer ’’ according to this invention is a flat rectangular 
metal box with aligned openings.in bottum and top for the gas ring 
and the utensil base respectively. A water container is built into the 
top plate of the box, and a copper or other metal tube extends round 
the greater part of the openings; the tube being connected by flow 
and return with the bottom of the water container. The tube is so 
arranged that. it allows of the whole of the flames from the burner 
coming in direct contact with the bottom of the kettle or other vessel 
which, when placed in position, deflects the flames on to the tube. 


Removing and Quenching Coke.—No. 264,013. 
Toocoop, H. J., and Dempster, R., & Sons, Ltp., both of Elland. 


No. 958; Jan. 13, 1926. 


This invention relates to apparatus for removing and quenching 
hot coke discharged from retorts or furnaces. It comprises an in- 
clined elevator mounted on a travelling framework (with its upper 
portion projecting through or extending over the wall of the retort 
house) arranged to be propelled along the retort bench and receive 
hot coke from any retort, quench it as it is carried up the elevator, 
allow the steam from quenching to escape to the atmosphere external 
to the retort house, and deposit the coke in a quenched condition direct 
to coke handling apparatus. ? 


Coke Handling and Quenching.—R. Dempster & Sons. 


In the drawing which we reproduce, A indicates an elevator com- 
prising an endless chain carried by upper and lower drums a, or by 
wheels, and mounted at an incline in a tunnel or casing B arranged 
to be travelled on rails b along the length of the retort bench. The 
lower portion of the elevator chain occupies a position below the 
lowest retort C and in proximity thereto, and the upper portion of 
the elevator chain extends over the wall D of the retort house. The 
chain is enclosed within the casing B except for a portion at the bot- 


tom; and the upper end of the casing is deflected downwardly at }}! 
to discharge the quenched coke into a travelling screen E. Quenching 
is effected by apparatus situated within the casing B. The chain A 
is in.motion only when the pusher-discharging machine’ is discharging 
coke from the retort. - The elevator is virtually always full of coke, 
The sulphurous steam that is generated during'the quenching opera. 
tion is used as an additional means to assist quenching, by displac- 
ing air from the interior of the casing B. 

The steam from the quenching water escapes into the atmospher 
external to the retort house, a balanced baffle a‘ or valve being pro. 
vided, if desired, to maintain the interior at slight pressure. The 
quenching water is circulated and used repeatedly. ‘The interior of 
the tunnel of the elevator is maintained at level gauge or slight pres- 
sure, so that its chimney effect is dormant, and air is in consequence 
not induced. 

The quenched coke is deposited in single layer, direct in one step 
from the retort to the screens; thereby the elevator acts as a feed 
to the screens, regulating the coke in single layer for best screening 
and minimum breeze formation. ‘The screens deposit the graded coke 
direct to bunkers or hoppers F, which may be constructed of non- 
corrosive reinforced brick or concrete or other suitable material. 

The patentees state that one machine attendant can control the appa- 
ratus described; also that the reduced first cost of the apparatus, 
compared with long hot-coke conveyors, is such as to permit of a 
spare or second travelling elevator and travelling screen being in- 
stalled as a stand-by or for use in a large retort house. 


Cups of Gasholders.—No. 264,343. 
Crayton, Son, & Co., L1p., and Crayton, J., both of Hunslet. 
Feb. 18, 1926. 


This invention has for its chief object to add rigidity to, as well as 
afford stability in, telescopic gasholder cup channels for carrying th: 
weight of the next shell or shells below, while allowing for any shell 
to be raised without interfering with the others. 

Accordingly, a continuous angle ring is mounted adjacent to the 
side of each cup, so as not to project beyond the face of the vertical 
stays, while at the bottom end of each of the latter and extending 
between the outer edge of the cup channel and the inner face of the 
vertical stay, brackets are arranged and secured to the base of the 
cup channel and to the flanges or webs of the vertical stays. Thus, 
the lower ends of the vertical stays may be provided with suitable 
brackets for securing to the continuous angle ring ; and at the bottom 
end of each vertical stay, also at intervals, extending from the outer 
edge of the cup channel to the toe of the angle ring, may be secured 
strong brackets formed of angles, tees, or pressed plates. 

With this arrangement of a continuous angle ring and a series of 
angle or tee brackets at intervals beneath the cup channel and at the 
vertical stays, a rigid structure is ensured, and the tendency of the 
lifts to become tilted is obviated. 


No. 4640; 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Feb. 2.] 
Nos. 1989—2684. 
BLAKEBOROUGH, J. B. and R, A.—** Self-closing taps.’’ No. 2357. 
CuavanngE, L.—‘ Gasification of solid fuels.’”” No. 2313 
GAERTNER, A.—‘‘ Process of converting coal into hydrocarbons.” 
No. 2425. 
Hassat_, W.—‘‘ Manufacture of radiant fuel for gas fires.’’ No 
2363. 
Ramsay, D. M.—‘‘ Distillation of carbonaceous material.’’ No. 
2622. 
Tormin, R.—*‘‘ Process for carbonizing coal.’’ 
Warp, C. W.—‘‘ Gas compressors.’’ No. 2019. 


No. 2574. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Feb. 9.] 
Nos. 2685—3361. 


No. 2905. 
No. 3072. 


Bettis & Morcom, Lip.—‘‘ Gas compressors.”’ 

Bennett, S.—‘‘ Surround device for gas fires.”’ 

Cooper, C.—*‘ Drying gases.’’ No. 3354. 

Fatton, J.—‘‘ Furnaces for heat treatment of metals.”’ 

HensuHaw, D. M.—See Cooper, C. Ne. 3354. ; 

Hotianper, C.—‘‘ Apparatus for discharging gas retorts.’’ No. 
3328. 

Hotes & Co., W. C.—See Cooper, C. No. 3354. 

Jupe, A.—See Bellis & Morcom, Ltd. No. 2905. 

Kemp, A. V.—*‘ Gas producers.’’ No. 3309. 

MASCHINENFABRIK AUGSBURG-NURNBERG AKT.-Grs.—‘‘ Auxiliary ap- 
paratus for construction of waterless gasholders.’’ No. 3129. 

Rozsson, S.—‘‘ Preparation of sulphate of ammonia.”’ Nos. 314% 
3153- 

Succ, P. H., and Succ & Co., L1p.—“ Automatic gas-contro! de- 
vices.”” No. 3044. 

WELLMAN SMITH OWEN ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
Kemp, A. V. No. 3309. 

Woopatt-DuckHam (1920), Ltp.—‘‘ Furnaces.” 


No. 2722. 


Lrp. —See 


No. 2868. 





In a paragraph on p. 334 of last week’s ‘* JOURNAL,”’ it was 
mentioned that a g-in. gas main supplying Heysham was being en- 
dangered by the work in connection with the laying of a sewer by 
the Heysham District Council. Our correspondent stated that sub- 
sidences had taken place on half the section, affecting ‘‘ every gas 


T. W. Barratt, 


service in the district served by the main.” Mr. d é 
the Engineer and Manager of the Morecambe gas undertaking, writes 
to say that this is a misleading statement, and implies that the 
whole of Heysham is affected by the subsidence. As a matte: of 
fact, the affected area is only a few hundred yards in length. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS COMPANIES’ RESULTS FOR 1926. 


Aberystwyth. 

This Company maintained a full supply of gas during the coal 
stoppage, and did not increase the price. The balance of profit more 
than covers the statutory dividends. The Directors recommend pay- 
ment of the following dividends: On the original shares, 15 p.ct. ; 
on the new shares, 103 p.ct.; on the preference shares, 5 p.ct.; and 
on the debenture bonds (interest), 43 p.ct. per annum, all less income- 
tax. 

Cannock. 

The Cannock, Hednesford, and District Gas Company, Ltd., 
state, in the annual report, that the total income last year was 
£40,800; and the balance left for the profit and loss account £53770. 
Of this, 41888 was appropriated for interim dividend, and £1416 
for the second half-year at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum. The 
sum of £5666 is carried forward. 


Cardiff. 

The annual meeting of the Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company 
was held on Feb. 10. Mr. Charles E. Dovey (Chairman), in moving 
the adoption of the report and statement of accounts for 1926, drew 
attention to the fact that the gas service was fully maintained through- 
out the period of the coal stoppage. As for the sales of gas, to private 
consumers alone an extra 404,167 therms was sold. The total in- 
creased sale of gas exceeded 85,000,000 c.ft.—an increase of 44 p.ct. 
over the previous year’s figures. ‘This, moreover, was effected in a 
period of trade depression. Mr. Dovey announced that, from April I 
next, the price of gas would be reduced by 2d. a therm. Dividends 
of 6 p.ct. on the ordinary stock, and 4} p.ct. per annum on the pre- 
ference stock were agreed upon. 

Daorham. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the City.of Durham Gas Com- 
pany, Mr. George Chapman, the Chairman, said that the profit and 
loss account showed an available balance of £3881. Owing to the 
prolonged coal stoppage, the Directors had been compelled to advance 
the price of gas by 5d. per 1000 c.ft. from the September reading of 
the meters. .A\ full supply of gas had been maintained throughout the 
strike, and the increase in price had now been taken off. The report 
was adopted, and the statutory dividend was declared, 

Grantham. , 

Mr. J. G. Thompson presided at the 106th half-yearly meeting 
of the Grantham Gas Company, when the Directors reported that, 
notwithstanding the adverse conditions experienced in carrying on 
the business of the undertaking during the preceding six months, 
in consequence of the coal stoppage, they were able to present a 
satisfactory statement. With a balance of £977 brought forward 
from the previous half-year, there was £4664 available; and out 
of this they recommended payment of the statutory dividend for the 
past half-year at the rate of 5 p.ct, per annum, less income-tax, 
amounting to 41600, and carrying forward the remainder to the next 
half-year. Having regard to the satisfactory balance-sheet, the Direc- 
tors felt they could safely resolve that the recent increase in the price 
of gas of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. should be taken off as from March 31 
next; thus reducing the rate from 5s. 8d. to 5s, 2d. per 1000 c.it. 
The report and balance-sheet were adopted, and the dividend recom- 
mended by the Directors was declared. 

Newport. 

At the annual meeting of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company, 
Mr, George Geen, J.P. (Chairman), who presided, said that at their 
last meeting he had referred to the benefits which arose from the suc- 
cessful exhibition held to celebrate the centenary of the Company. 
These results had been sustained, as was evidenced by the fact that 
irom the date of the exhibition in November, 1925, to the end of 
1926, no fewer than 972 new services had been laid. In addition, 
1307 new gas cookers had been fixed, of which no fewer than 100 were 
substituted for electric cookers. During this period the Company also 
installed 742 gas fires and 472 wash-boilers. Throughout the coal 
strike, continued Mr. Geen, the Company maintained a full supply 
of gas of statutory quality and pressure. It had been necessary to 
increase the price from the September quarter by 2d. per therm; but 
It was hoped they would soon be able to announce a reduction. As 
a matter of fact, the yield from the increased charges had been in- 
suflicient to meet the situation; and it had been necessary to trans- 
ler the sum of £4500 from the reserve fund account, to be in a posi- 
tion to pay the statutory dividend for the latter half of the year. An 
interim dividend at the statutory rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, on the 
consolidated stock of the Company for the half-year ended June 30, 
1926, having been paid, it was recommended that a final dividend 
at ‘ same rate be declared for the latter half-year. This was car- 
ried. 

Pudsey. 


In their report for the year ended Dec. 31 last, the Directors of 
the Pudsey Gas Company mention that an unrestricted supply of gas 
Was maintained during the whole of the coal strike. The balance of 
Net proiit for the year amounts to £48955; and payment of a dividend 
for > past half-year at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum is recom- 
mended, 

Tottenham, 


he annual meeting next Tuesday, the Directors will report 


that the accounts for the year ended Dec. 31 last show, after 
payment of dividends in respect of the half-year ended June 30 
at the ‘ull statutory rates of 53 and 5 p.ct. per annum on the pre- 


ference stocks, 7% p.ct. per annum on the ‘‘ A ”’ stock, and 6} p.ct. 
= 2nnum on the “‘ B ”’ stock—all less income-tax—and providing 
°F interest and all other charges, including the dividends now recom- 


| mended, a balance to be carried forward of £37,555. The Directors 


recommend the confirmation of the above-mentioned dividends, and 
the payment of dividends in respect of the half-year ended Dec. 31 
at the same rates. The business of the Company was seriously 
affected. by the dispute in the coal industry, extending over a period 
from May 1 until early December, 1926. The Directors were com- 
pelled, in order to fulfil the statutory obligations of the Company, 
to purchase foreign and English coal at greatly enhanced prices. A 
portion of the extra cost was recovered by the higher values obtain- 
able for residuals. With a view to maintaining the financial stability 
of the undertaking, application was made to the Board of Trade in 
September, under the Gas (Amending Orders) Rules, 1926, for an 
Amending Order providing for the temporary revision of the powers 
of charge. A temporary standard price of 14°8d. per therm was 
granted, and remains in operation until June 30, 1927. The price of 
gas was not advanced until October, and then only by o’4d. per 
therm. 

Whitchurch. 

The sales of gas by the Whitchurch (Salop) Gas Company, Ltd., 
have increased by 3 p.ct. A final dividend of 6 p.ct. (less tax) per 
annum is recommended, 

York. 

The York Gas Company have enjoyed a year of continued suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the coal strike. A record output of 858 mil- 
lion c.ft., or 14 p.et. more than the previous highest consumption, 
was reported at the annual meeting held on Feb. 10. Mr. Alfred 
Proctor, the Chairman of the Company, drawing attention to the fact 
that they maintained a full supply of gas throughout the period of 
the coal stoppage, said that, while this involved them in an -extra 
cost for coal of nearly 440,000, they had called upon the public to 
pay only £18,000 of this in increased charges for gas and coke. The 
total cost of manufacture, including the cost of coal, showed an in- 
crease of £40,824. The revenue was greater by £41,601, mainly 
due to the increased volume of gas sold. Mr. Procter moved that 
dividends at the rate of 4 p.ct. per annum on the ** A ”’ preference 
stock, and of 5 p.ct. upon the consolidated ordinary stock should be 
declared for the year ended Dec. 31 last. This resolution was carried. 
The Chairman also indicated the growth of gas production in York 
as compared with the growth of population since 1844. During. this 
period of 83 years, while the population of the city had increased 
from 30,000 to 90,000—i.e., three times—the consumption of gas had 
increased from 23 million c.ft. to 858 millions—i.e., an increase of 
37 times. During the last four years it had gone up from 650 mil- 
lion c.ft. to 858 millions. Thanks to the Secretary and Manager 
(Mr. H. E. Bloor) and the staff were proposed by Mr. J. J. Hunt 
(Vice-Chairman of the Company). 


i 


GAS PRICES IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 

The great diversity in the price of gas in different towns leads an 
Ulsterman in a letter to the Belfast Press to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should appoint a Committee on the lines of the Food Council, 
to inquire into all questions bearing on what is and what is not a 
fair price. He instances a few cases in the North of Ireland. Bangor, 
he says, charges 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., Portadown 6s. 3d., and Cooks- 
town 8s. 4d. A rough estimate, he remarks, gives 8000 c.ft. of gas 
per ton of coal carbonized; and inland freight at 12s. 6d. per ton 
for 50 miles. ‘Therefore the freight per 1000 c.ft. is 1s. 63d. for 
50 miles. It would seem, as a result of these simple calculations, 
that if Bangor can make gas for 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., a town 
25 miles from a seaport should be able to produce it for 4s. 4d., and 
one 50 miles distant for 5s. 1d. 

Following the comments on the disparity in the price of gas in 
Ulster towns, the ‘* Belfast News-Letter ’’ has prepared the follow- 
ing table: 








Town. Price per 1000 C.Ft. 

s. d, 
Ballymena . — 7 6 (industrial, 7s. 1d.) 
ee 4 4 (before coal strike shortage, 3s. 6d.) 
Coleraine ... . 5 10 
Portrush .... 7 1 (6s. 8d. when consumption exceeds speci- 

fied amount) 
Banbridge . . . . 7 6 
Cookstown. . . . 9 2 
Downpatrick . . . 10 6 (price before coal strike shortage, 8s. 4d.) 
Enniskillen .. . 9 o (same as last year) 
LOOMR « © © © *® 6 8 (Private Company) 
Londonderry . . 6 8 
Leremh « «+ -» e 5 6 for lighting (10 p.ct. less for industrial 
purposes) 

oie 6 9 (before coal strike shortage, 4s. 9d.) 
CMM ss 8 8 8 5 10 
MONG 65's & « 5 5 (20p.ct. less for industrial purposes) 
Holywood... . 6 3 (Private Company) 
Carrickfergus . . . 7 6 (before coal strike shortage, 5s. 10d.) 
Keady . . .-+ + 10 oO 
Ms ce es 6 3 (15 p.ct. less for industrial purposes) 
Portadown. .. . 6 3 


<a 
ae 








Reduction in Price at Windermere.—The Directors of the Winder- 
mere District Gas and Water Company announce that the price of 
gas supplied to all consumers will, after the reading of the meters 
for the quarter ending March 31, be reduced by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., 
making the new price 5s. 6d. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, BIRMINGHAM. 
Arrangements Well Forward. 

The arrangements for the British Industries Fair (Birmingham), 
which will open on Monday next, Feb. 21, at Castle Bromwich, are 
well forward. Most of the firms have now got into the exhibition 
their goods and equipment. The engineering section, in which huge 
plant and machinery are installed, has been a hive of industry; several 
hundreds of skilled mechanics being in attendance. The Fair—the 
largest industrial exhibition of British made goods held in the Pro- St 
vinces—will be, by reason of its comprehensiveness and diversity, one By Appointment 
of unusual interest, and promises to be representative of many of 
the leading trades of this country, and in particular of the Midlands. 

Last year’s Fair, which constituted a record, will be relatively 
small by comparison. The exhibition covers an area of about six For a Gas Cooker 
acres. The actual enclosed space is approximately 250,000 sq. ft., 
and 130,000 ft. are taken up by stands, the number of which is 600, h lif | 
compared with 400 last year. Large expenditure has been incurred t at ensures lire- ong 
in extending the three exhibition buildings; and approximately the ° ° 8 
extension is equal to so p.ct. of the former buildings. The largest service with the mini- 
section numerically is hardware, ironmongery, and brassfoundry, 


with 167 stands; engineering is second, with 134; and the lighting, mum of maintenance 
’ 


power, and heating section next, with 114. The display of machinery, 
engines, boiler plants, and other engineering equipment will be of h = f h 
special interest. Electrical plant, machinery, and accessories are on t e merits oO t e 
a larger and more representative scale than at any previous Fair; and 

in engineering, Sheffield firms are on this occasion more in evidence. CARI ,ON type can- 


A new contribution in the steam power section is a co-operative 
exhibit for which thirty of the leading engineering firms have made b | k d 
themselves responsible. The obiect of the scheme is to enable in- not € overlooked. 
dustrialists to visualize a thoroughly modern boiler house, on practical 
lines, -with each component part in its correct position. There is a ¢* { C k 
boiler house with two boilers—one of water-tube pattern, equipped arron as 0O ers 
for powdered fuel firing, and the other of the Lancashire type, h d h . 
provided with mechanical stokers. In the engine room is a turbo- ave prove t elr 


generator, a geared turbine, a reciprocating set for rope driving, and 


a second vertical set for generating electricity. Included also in the worth to Corporations 


equipment are a transformer and a water-cooling tower, together a 
with a vertical Cochran boiler. oil fired, for steam generation. d ( | k 

Some idea of the immense size and activity of the Heavy Section an onsumers allKe. 
may be gathered from the fact that the daily consumption of gas, 
supplied by the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, at the 
particular pressures required by exhibitors, will be approximately 
150,000 ¢.ft. The gas burned during the eleven days of the Fair 
would be sufficient to keep an inverted burner alight day and night r 
until 1062. In the various kitchens, more than 70 gas cookers and Write for a copy of the Company’s 
grillers will be in use, in addition to 14 gas heated vegetable boilers, . Ni B a 
and 12 gas heated boilers for supplying continual boiling water. Cooker list 0.5 , enlarged edition 
The Fair will mainly be lighted by tooo c.p. high pressure gas- —post free; 
lamps. sufficient of which have been installed to light nearly 3 miles 
of city streets. 

For the purposes of working exhibits in the Electrical Section. the ( OMPANY 
Birmineham Cernoration Electric Suoply Denartment have eauipped _ARRON =e 
in the Fair Ruildings two complete sub-stations—one a rectifier arc FOUN ED 1759. 
sub-station and the other a transformer sub-station as installed in Works’: CARRON, ‘STIRLINGSHIRE. | 
large works taking bu'k suovlies of high voltage current. These A k 
stations will be required to work at nearly full load, and are capable Branch Works—Phenix Foundry, Sheffield. 
of lighting an estate of 3000 houses or supplying an industrial area Showrooms :—LONDON—15, Upper Thames 
wi ver | é ati .P Street, E.C.4, and 50, Berners Street, W.1; 
with a power load approximating to 1000 H LIVERPOOL — 22/30, Redcross ‘Street ; 
GLASGOW~—123, Buchanan Street; 


EDINBURGH—1I4, George Street; BRISTOL 
—6, Victoria Street. 











TPADF NOTES, 
‘ Jafia’’ Electrical Charging and Discharging Machine. 

The Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate, Ltd., of 17, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, have received an order from the Chesham Gas Company for 
a “* Jaffa’’ electrical charging and discharging machine. 

** Simplex ’’ Gas Plant. 

The Haverhill Urban District Council Gas Department have de- 
cided to instal an improved ‘‘ Simplex ”’ gas plant, with twin 
generators. 

Adam Hilger, Ltd. 

The Sales and Research Departments of Messrs. Adam Hilger, 
Ltd., of 24, Rochester Place, Camden Road, N.W.1, have issued 
their ** Bulletin’’ of development covering the twelve months ended 
Jum 30, 1926. 

** Incandescent ’’ Furnaces and Equipment. 

The Incandescent Heat Company, Ltd., of Birmingham, have 
forwarded one of their latest pamphlets dealing with heat treatment 
furnaces. This, in regard to both descriptive matter and illustrations, 
is excellent; and it indicates the wide range of the Company’s manu- 
factures. 

Sulphate of Ammonia Plant. 

The Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace Com- 
pany, Ltd., have received instructions for a complete sulphate of 
ammonia plant for Messrs. Guest, Keen, & Nettlefolds, Ltd., of 
Dowlais, as a duplicate of the original sulphate of ammonia plant 
installed two or three years ago. They have also secured a contract 
for one of their new patent tar dehydration and distillation plants for 
the Bargoed Works of the Powell Duffryn Company. 

Ewart Water Heaters and Geysers. 








— 
In the course of his address to the shareholders in Messrs. Ewart & 

Son, Ltd., at the recent annual meeting, Mr. G. H. Ewart (the No. 654" “ Esto” Gas Cooker. 
Chairman) said: ‘“* No stone has been left unturned to keep up the 
quality of our well-known water heaters and geysers; and we con- 
tinue to introduce therein improvements (some of which are patented), 
the result of the efficient work of our experimental department. We so 
retain the confidence of the public in our manufactures and in the 
services which we render in connection therewith.” 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Prom Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


The past week was characterized by a slightly better tendency in 
some sections of the market. The demand was still by no means 
equal to the potential output, and some collieries even had idle days. 
Best Northumberland steams were in rather better request, and gas 
coals were perhaps steadier at reduced levels. Collieries generally 
have begun to take a stand against lowering quotations any further, 
as in many cases prices have reached a level at which costs are barely 
covered. Buyers have been holding off while prices have been con- 
tinuously on the down-grade; but it is felt that the Continent may 
begin to buy when they find that collieries have no further conces- 
sions to make. 

Wear Special gas makes are quoted nominally 18s. f.o.b.; but 
prices for single cargoes depend upon the colliery position and loading 
turns. Best qualities are 17s. 3d. to 17s. gd., and seconds 15s. 6d. 
to 16s. Durham coking has proved a disappointing market after the 
activity of a few weeks ago, and is no better than 16s. to 16s, 6d. 

The demand for coke is rather better, and gas makes for shipment 
are quoted 23s. 6d. f.o.b., and foundry is about 25s. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


Gas coals in Yorkshire and Lancashire are easy, with indications 
of rather lower prices for spot lot sales as compared with contracts 
booked during the stoppage last year. 

Prices for household fuel are rather easy at the moment. 

The demands for industrial fuels are spasmodic, the principal 
consumers being the iron and steel concerns. Some months will 
probably elapse before other industries are working full time. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports: South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 21s. 9d. ; 
washed doubles, 24s. 6d. to 25s.; washed singles, 20s. 9d. to 218.; 
washed smalls, 17s. to 17s. 6d.; rough slack, 13s. 6d. to 13s. gd.; 
smithy peas, 23s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. per ton. West Yorkshire—Hartley’s, 
f.o.b. Goole, 21s. to 23s.; washed doubles, 22s. to 22s. 6d.; washed 
singles, 20s. to 20s. 6d.; washed smalls, 15s. to 16s.; unwashed 
doubles, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; rough slack, 13s. 6d.; coking smalls, 
11s. 6d. per ton. Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 
228. 6d. to 23s. 6d.; washed doubles, 23s. to 23s. 6d.; washed singles, 
20s. 6d. to 21s.; washed smalls, 15s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 19s. 
to 20s.; rough slack, 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per ton. Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 20s. to 21Is.; gas 
coke, 34S. per ton. 


MIDLANDS. 


There has been, down to the time of writing, no weakening of the 
market for good grade house coals. Some collieries have better order 
books than others; but severe weather has maintained the current 
demand. The coal raised has gone quickly into consumption; hence 
there is some accumulation of arrears. The requirements of the 
London market help to redress local irregularities. 

Conditions are easy so far as industrial qualities are concerned. 
Good steams make up to 25s. or 26s.; the demand being reinforced 
by the exigencies of the house coal trade. Lower grade steams can 
be bought down to 20s. D.S. nuts are easier at 15s. to 16s. Beans, 
which are plentiful, rule at about 12s. 6d. Slacks range from 5s. 
to gs. according to grade. The output continues somewhat in advance 
of consumption needs. 

Coke for hlast-furnace use is in short supply. There is a freer 
exploitation of pig iron plants, but chiefly those which have their 
own cokeries. Quotations remain very firm at 20s., at ovens. Foun- 
dry coke is available up to the full requirements of present demand. 

Efforts to correct deficiencies in railway transport are bearing 
good fruit. Stoppages at the pits from want of wagons are now rare. 


_ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Coal. 


Tenders are invited by the Gas Committee of the City of Stoke- 
on-Trent for the supply of gas coal. [See advert. on p. 405.] 

Pipes and Fittings. 

(he Gas Committee of the Borough of Rochdale are inviting ten- 
ders for the supply of cast and wrought iron pipes and specials and 
malleable iron fittings. [See advert. on p. 405.] 

Stores, Oil, Ironmongery, &c. 

_ _ The Works and Ways Committee of the City of Nottingham are 
inviting tenders for the supply of stores and materials. [See advert. 
on p, 405. | 

lenders are invited by the Gas Committee of Rochdale for the 
supply of engine and other oils. [See advert. on p. 405.] 


_ 
—_ 





Price Reductions in Scotland.—In Helensburgh the price of gas 
has been reduced by 10d. per 1000 c.ft. The charge is now 2s. 6d., 
which is 5d. more than during the pre-strike period. The Directors 
of the Montrose Gas Company have informed the public that account: 
rendered in May will be subject to a reduction of 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 
for cooking, heating, and lighting. They also intimate that a fur- 
ther reduction in price will be made during the following quarter. 


Aldershot Debenture Stock Issue.—On behalf of the Directors of 
the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company, Messrs. 
A. & W. Richards are offering for sale by tender £50,000 of 5 p-ct. 
Perpetual debenture stock. The minimum price of issue is £93 per 
4100 of stock. Tenders must be received by the firm not later than 
a 4 'ock on Wednesday, Feb. 23. Extensions of the Company’s 
— plant, and mains are needed to meet the growing demands 
‘at are being made upon them. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpvon, Feb. 14. 

The market for tar products continues quiet. There is little de- 
mand for pitch, and the price’ is nominal at about 1158. to 120s. 
per ton. 

Creosote continues steady at about 83d. to gd. per gallon. 

Solvent naphtha is quiet at about 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gallon 
for 95/160 quality. Pure benzole is about 2s. 3d. per gallon, and 
pure toluole about 2s. 6d. per gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Feb. 14. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works tar, 78s. 6d. to 83s. Gd. Pitch, East Coast, 107s. 6d. to 
112s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 105s. to 110s. ; Liverpool, 
107s. 6d. to 111s, 6d.; Clyde, 110s. to 12s. 6d. Benzole, go p.ct., 
North, 1s. od. to 1s. 10d.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 1209 C., 1s. 24d. to 
1s. 3d., naked at makers’ works; 50-go p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 10d. 
to 1s. 11d. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 84d. to 1s. g4d., nominal. 
Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 83d. to 9d.’ Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 53d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. 
to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 7$d. to 73d.; salty, 
zid. to 7§d.; Scotland, 73d. to 73d. Heavy oils, in- bulk, North, 
83d. to 9d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct:, is. 84d. to 1s. g$d. prompt. 
Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, 100s. to 1ros., bags included. 
Anthracene, ‘‘ A’? quality, 23d, per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nomi- 
nal; ‘‘B”’ quality, unsaleable. 


—_— 
—<——— 





Lighting Company’s tosses. 

In the Chancery Division on Tuesday (Feb. 8), Mr. Justice RoMER 
heard an application for the permission of the Court to a reduction 
of the capital of Lighting Trades, Ltd. 

Sir THomas Hucues, K.C., for the Company, said this was a 
motion for confirmation of the reduction of the capital by a very large 
amount. The Company was formed when prices and values were 
high. Since then, these had fallen, and the Company had decided to 
write down its assets. 

The Company’s capital was £375,000 in 7} p.ct. preference shares, 
and £375,000 in ordinary shares, the greater part of which had been 
issued. It was proposed to write off 10s. of each of the preference 
shares, and to increase the dividend*to 10 p.ct. instead of 7} p.ct. as 
heretofore. It was proposed to reduce the £1 shares to is. each. 
Meetings had been held, and they were largely attended, and practic- 
ally unanimous. The losses, according to the balance-sheet, did not 
show the exact amounts that the Directors thought had been lost. 
They only showed a loss of £337,000, when, in fact, the Directors 
thought the loss had been over £500,000. According to the Direc- 
tors’ view, the freehold, goodwill, patents, &c., were largely over- 
valued in the existing balance-sheet. There was no opposition by 
the shareholders, and the Directors were satisfied that this drastic 
operation was necessary. No preference dividend had been paid for 
four years; and the Directors hoped that the shareholders would 
receive 10 p.ct. on the reduced amount. 

His Lorpsuip approved the reduction, and ordered the use of the 
words ‘* and reduced until the registration of the minutes. 


»” 
-— 


Reduction in Price at Mold.—The Mold Gas and Water Company, 
who maintained the gas supply throughout the strike without in- 
creasing their charges, have reduced the price, from the last reading 
of the meters, from 6s. to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. (for power, 4s. 6d. per 
1000 ¢.ft.). 


** All-Gas’’ Houses at Walsall.—On Feb. 11, Councillor J. A. 
Leckie, the Chairman of the Walsall Gas Committee, accompanied 
by members of the Committee and the Council, formally opened two 
** all-gas ’’ houses in Lord Street, Palfrey. These houses, which have 
been erected by the Housing Committee; are fitted to show what 
can be done with gas for heating, cooking, and lighting. Following 
the opening ceremony, those present inspected the gas appliances in 
the rooms of the houses. 





Wandsworth Gas Company’s Dividends.—The Directors of the 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company an- 
nounce that at the meeting on March 1 dividends in respect of the 
six months ended Dec. 31 last will be recommended for payment at 
the following rates per annum: On the 5 p.ct. preference stock, 
5 p.ct.; on the Wandsworth “ A ”’ stock, 8} p.ct.; on the Wands- 
worth ‘ B ’’ stock, 7 p.ct.; on the Wandsworth ‘‘ C ”’ stock, £5 109s. 
p.ct.; on the Wimbledon stock, £6 12s. 6d. p.ct.;_ on the Epsom 
stock, 47 2s. 6d. p.ct.; and on the new ordinary stock, £5 19s. p.ct. 
These are the same as those paid for the year and a half ended 
June 30 last. 


Co-Partnership Dinner at Brighton.—The happy relations exist- 
ing between the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company and their 
employees found expression on Feb. 10, when the annual staff dinner 
and dance took place. A reception by Mr. C. H. Rutter (Engineer 
and Manager to the Company) and Mrs, Rutter formed a pleasant 
introducton to the proceedings. Mr. J. H. Rothwell (Town Clerk of 
Brighton), in proposing ‘‘ the Company,’’ said that the Company 
had come through the trying period of the coal stoppage with flying 
colours. Mr. A. M. Paddon (Chairman of the Company), in reply, 
said that the administration of the Company was actuated and inspired 
by three objectives. The first was that they should offer to the com- 
munity an economic, efficient, and satisfactory supply of gas; the 
second that they should work amicably with the municipal authori- 
ties; and the third that they should promote the welfare of all those 
who served the Company. As evidence of this he cited the form of 
co-partnership which obtained among them. 
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Business Efficiency. 


The attention which is being given to improved office methods is 
admirably demonstrated at the Business Efficiency Exhibition (or- 
ganized by the Office Appliance Trades Association) which is running 
until the end of the present week (Feb. 19) in the Central Hall, West- 
minster. It is the sixth of the series, and comes at a time when the 
country is eagerly looking forward to a time of industrial peace and 
a revival of trade. The way to prosperity lies through greater pro- 
duction at reduced cost. As the organizers point out, most employers 
keep an eye upon factory output and factory costs, but many are less 
watchful of the relation between the cost and output of their offices. 
Office costs usually form a big proportion of the total overhead 
charges of a business; but these costs can frequently be consider- 
ably reduced, and at the same time the value of office service in- 
creased, by the adoption of modern office methods. There aré to be 
seen in the Central Hall hundreds of ideas for getting office results 
in the quickest and most economical way; machines and systems 
for enabling the office to help the travelling salesmen to get more 
business; appliances and methods which will relieve the employer 
of worrying detail, and enable the office staff to get their work well 
done without waste of time, with the least effort and error, and so 
give customers intelligent service. For example, the electric type- 
writer is much in evidence. If a typist produces 50 letters of moderate 
length a day, it is calculated that she strikes keys and space-bar 
over 40,000 times, and returns the paper carriage over 850 times in 
a day of seven hours. The electric typewriter saves nearly all this 
manual labour. The keys work with the ease of hair-spring tri¢gers— 
just a touch, and the machine provides the necessary striking power, 
and shifts the paper carriage. Again, there is now no need to buy 
stamps in sheets, tear them apart, and stick them on the letters. 
It is possible to have machines which stick ordinary postage stamps 
on to the letters and count the number of stamps used, moisten the 
envelope flaps, and seal them down at the rate of 250 a minute. 
Alternatively, there is the postal franking method, which entirely 
obviates the use of adhesive stamps. Postage is bought by meter. 
The meter is taken to the post office, and “‘ set ’’ for (say) £710 worth 
of postage. It is then placed upon the franking machine, which franks 
and cancels the envelopes, counts the value of postage used, and shows 
how much remains in the meter. There are machines which sort 
mixed coins at the rate of 50,000 an hour, and count and put the coins 
up into either packets of one value or bags of mixed values; and there 
are appliances which address hourly vast numbers of envelopes or 
Wrappers in exact facsimile of the best typewriting. 


_ 
> 





Reduction at Kidderminster.—The Kidderminster Gas Company 
have reduced the price of gas by 8d. per 1000 c.ft., from 5s. 2d. to 
4s. 6d. 

Wirksworth Gas Prices.—The Wirksworth Gas Company have 
received an intimation from the Board of Trade that they ,have 
granted their application to increase the price of gas from 168d. 
to 22°4d. per therm from Dec. 31 last to June 27 next. 


Cheltenham Gas Company’s Athletic Club.—The annual dinner 
of this club, which was held recently at the Cadena Café, proved 
highly successful. The chair was taken by Mr. L. E. Twycross 
(Engineer and Works Manager of the Company), who is President of 
the Club. He mentioned that the Cheltenham Gas Company was 
started in 1819, and that to-day its prospects were exceedingly bright. 
It was going ahead splendidly. Mr. H. Singleton expressed the 
Club’s appreciation of the interest taken in their doings by the 
President. 

Basle Fair, 1927.—The Basle Fair, the annual exhibition of 
Swiss industries, will be held from April 2 to 12. During the past 
year the new permanent Fair Buildings, which now rank among the 
best equipped in Europe, have been completed. As a result, the en- 
tire range of the arts and industries of Switzerland will be presented 
with a thoroughness and detail hitherto unapproachable. To facilitate 
a rapid survey of the comprehensive list of manufactures, exhibits of 
a similar class are being grouped together. These groups include : 
Lighting, heat, and sanitation; chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts; and brushware, china, and glass. The objects of the Fair are 
to encourage Swiss exports, and to foster international trade rela- 
tions. Everything possible is being done to provide facilities for 
British business men; and special offices in the Fair Buildings will 
be at the disposal of traders to enable them to conduct their current 
business. Representatives of British firms who contemplate visiting 
the Fair can obtain full information through the Commercial Divi- 
sion, Swiss Legation, 32, Queen Anne Street, London, W. 1. 


Bradford Street Lighting.—Bradford has lately gone ‘‘ electricity 
mad ”’ in regard to street lighting. That is the way a good many 
ordinary folk describe it. After quite a lot of argument and inquiry, 
the City Council agreed to the abandonment of gas lighting and its 
replacement by electricity on all the tramway routes. The news- 
papers seized on the novelty of the new stunt; but probably to the 
great astonishment of the civic wise-heads, the population did not 
go into ecstasies over the change. In fact, from the start, there has 
been much general criticism of it; and now it is learned that a 
petition has been received at the Town Hall, criticizing the new 
electric scheme, and going so far as to suggest that good modern 
gas lighting is preferable. The complaint is chiefly, one understands, 
from people who reside, or have business premises, in or near the 
central area of the city, who declare that the height of the electric 
lights—which was a feature loudly claimed by the authorities to be 
an ‘advantage in better distribution of illumination—has not proved 
beneficial, and that the lamps do not light the causeways and streets 
as well as did the former gas lamps. One of the chief criticisms of 
the average ** man-in-the-street ’’ about the new lamps has been that 
what light is given is thrown chiefly on to the roadways, 





ne 


Know Your Meter. 


It is not often that reference is made in the columns of the 
** JourNAL ”’ to the material which appears in such papers as * Tit. 
Bits.’’ A little article which we have been reading suggests that ap 
industry such as gas supply, whose primary commodity is of 2 popu. 


‘ar nature, might do worse than arrange for occasional articles jp 


such publications. The article in question is headed: ‘** Make Friends 
with Your Meter: Things you Didn’t Know about Him.” The 
writer is a ‘‘ Tit-Bits ’? man; and he states that he owes his gas. 
meter an apology for having on many occasions accused it of cating 
money, and, with quite needless and unappreciated enthusiasm, work. 
ing overtime. It appears that the writer of the article has since seep 
meters in the making, and has delved into their secrets, and now 
he is wiser and happier. He has been shown how, at every siage of 
their manufacture, they are tested, and then are subjected to final 
tests when in their complete form. He has also seen that the con. 
struction of a meter involves as much careful and expert worl: as g 
watch. In popular language he describes how the meter is con. 
structed, and then finishes up by asking ‘‘ Do meters ever go 
wrong?’’ This is what he says in reply: ‘‘ After long and con. 
stant use, they may. The diaphragms or the valve-box may leak, 
But please don’t jump to the conclusion that that accounts for your 
heavy gas bill. Leaks such as the above mean that the meter works 
slower, and, in the case of a small-registering meter, not at all. Un. 
registered gas will be passing, for which you will not pay. Very 
comforting. But, as Messrs. Alder & Mackay, of Edinburgh and 
Westminster, inform me, there is no article in which users are better 
protected than meters. Their advice is: ‘ Never mind your meter; 
look to your gasfittings if your bill seems high.’ ”’ 


in, 
—_ 


Price Reduction at Redhill—The Directors of the Redhill (Gas 
Company announce a reduction in the price of gas of 1d. per therm 
as from Jan. 1 last, and of a further 1d. per therm as from the e1 
of the present quarter. 

Sidmouth Gas-Works.—The Gas Manager to the 
Urban District Council (Mr. H. Burgess) has been instructe: 
make a report as to the exact needs of the gas undertaking in res; 
of extensions, and with regard to the removal of the works 
site near the station. 





Sidm« 


Tribute to the Buxton Gas Engineer.—In an editorial note on 
the coal situation, the ‘* Buxton Herald’? says: ‘* As far as regards 
the -recent coal strike, we may now consider ourselves out of th 
wood; yet the public scarcely realize how much they owe to the Gas 
Engineer (Mr. F. G. Shaw) for his skilful handling of a most critical 
situation. It is questionable whether any gas undertaking in the 
country has suffered less dislocation than Buxton. The price of cok 
has. now been considerably reduced; but the fact of hospitals, works, 
and institutions being enabled to carry on at all has been a great boon 
and the method of distribution to working class homes is beyond 
all praise.”’ 


Lurgan Gas-Works Extension Scheme.—Mr. Wilfred Tallentine, 
the Manager of Lurgan Gas-Works, has submitted to the town 
authorities an estimate amounting to ‘£29,105 for extension an 
improvements, as recommended in a previous report. The Gas Com- 
mittee decided to adjourn consideration of the matter. At the Council 
meeting, Mr. John Hopps remarked that if those improvements wer 
all carried out, the entire cost since the Urban Council took over 
the gas-works a few years ago would amount to £90,000. The 
Chairman believed the scheme would be injudicious at present. On 
the motion of Major Greer, the question of the supply of a new gas- 
holder was referred to the Gas Committee for further consideration. 
The Council decided to adopt the Gas Committee’s recommendation. 





Consent has been obtained to the ‘issue by the Blackpool Cor- 
poration of £750,000 of stock, of which £33,755 is for the purposes 
of the gas undertaking. 


Mr. H. Wilde, of the Bradford Gas Department Showrooms, 
and Treasurer of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, was the chiel 
organizer—as the newly-appointed Hon. Secretary of the Bradford 
Publicity Club—of a highly successful whist drive and ball promoted 
by that Club, at which prizes donated by leading national adver- 
tisers included handsome gifts by Radiation, Ltd., the Welsbach 
Light Company, Ltd., and Messrs. Wilsons & Mathiesons, Ltd. 


At the Bradford Police Court on Feb, 11, John James Davies, 
of Thackley, was fined 40s. for fraudulently obtaining gas without its 
passing through a meter. It was stated that two gas inspectors 
who called at the house found the meter disconnected, and a rubber 
tube connected direct with the Corporation’s supply pipe, giving de- 
fendant a direct supply to his lights and gas ring. It was estimated 
that 3000 c.ft. of gas had already been obtained by this method. 


There was a slight fire at the Elswick Works of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company on Thursday night, Feb. 10, 
caused by a tar pipe joint blowing out in the pump house un ler an 
ammoniacal liquor storage tank. Apparently the tar vapours wer 
ignited by the light burning in the pump house, and in a {e\ 
moments the place was a mass of flame, until the pumps were 
stopped and fire appliances were brought into use. Practically th 
whole of the damage consisted of cracked plates in the overhead tank. 


At a meeting of the Barrow Town Council, on Feb. 7, th Gas 
Committee recommended that application be made -to the Ministry 
of Health for their sanction to the borrowing by the Corporation ol 
£12,000 for providing gas mains and services. This was the out 
come of a report by the Gas Manager that the authorized borrow! 
powers in respect of capital expenditure on mains and_ services 
were exhausted. It was decided that application be made f¢ this 
sum ‘‘for the general capital expenditure in connection wil’ the 
gas-works,”’ 
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188,120 ac Dec. 830 | 73 y FA Plym’th & Ston’ house 5 p. oc. | 105—110 | ae | a 
414,500 » | Aug 63 | — 7/4/0 |Portsm’thCon.Stk.4p.c.Std.| 102—107 | ee 104 
296,782 4, | ” |} — | 50/0 Do. 5 p.c. max.| 78—81 i 194 
9,289,909 1 _ | — — |Primitiva Ord. . . | 14/-——15/- —-/6 | 14/3—16/1, 
200 100; Dec. 1 | 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. .| 84— ee | ° 
600,000 | Stk, | Jan. 27 | 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. == 69—T71* | ee | ee 
434,963 ,, | Dec. 30 | — 4 | Do.4p.c.Cons.Deb.. .| 69—TL oe oe 
150,000 10 | Sept. 30 | 6 6 |San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. -| %-8 od ae 
000 | July 1 | 6 5 0.  5p.c. Red. Deb.| 47—50 rs es 
ry Stk. | Sept. 16 6 52 (Sheffield A «vee a ee ie 
, oO. . e pa oe . 
roo; | ln | CB Be..0 : . c's o) Sea i: ae 
90, 10| June ll | 4 — /South African . . s + 4-6 os { 4 
6,609,805 | Stk, | Aug. 12 | 4 5 South Met.Ord.. . . .| 97-100 | .. | 984—100 
1,805,445, | Jan. 13° 3 3 Do. p.c.Deb.. .| 57-60 | ;. | 59 
734,000 5, | Sept. 16 6 Do. 6 p.c. Red. Db, | 101—103 1 ee 
91,500 » | Aug. 12 | g 8 South’ Bhields Con, . . 114—1164 ee " 
1,187,795, Aug. 12 | 64 South Subesben Ord. 5 p.c, | 102—105 +3 104 
868,837 ms Dec. 30 | 5 5 5 p.c. Deb. | 93 96 an oe 
O70 =, =| Oct. 14 | 5 5 |South’ mpton Ord.5p.c.max | 76—79 on a 
121,275 =, | Dec. 30 | 4 4 4p.c.Deb.| 68-73 ia “ 
350,000, | Aug. 296 | 7 7 \|@wansea %p.c. Red Pref.. | 100-102 | °° ' 
200,000 +4, | Dec. 80 | 6 i] Do. 6}p.c. Red. Deb. | 102-104 | °: Ms 
120,000 =, | July 22 | 7% | & |Tottenham District A5p.c. | 105—110 ha : 
$82,275, apogee 8) 6 | Do. B 8} p.c.| 91—94 a ie 
160,000, ’ ag Do. 5} p.c. Pref. | 99—101 & ; 
181,255 | ,, Deer 8 |-4 + --4-44 0. 4p.c. Deb. | 72—75 id 
125 1 i Aug. 26 | 5 5 |Tynemouth Con. and New | 694- 704d { i 
} } |Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & | 
197,291, Aug. 26 | 6% 6} | WycombeSp.c. . . .| 85—90 re ee 
88,850, ee ah siete Do. 5 p.c. pref. 88—88 a | 
91,800), o | | 6] Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’d| 85—90 = 
| Wanpemeett Wimbledon, | 
and Epsom— | 
80,000 ,, | July 8 | 8 8h | Wandsworth A5p.c, . | 122—197 i ar 
636 | a aie 4 ue Do. BB8kp.c. . | 102—107 on i 
wa00, a4 2 | 6/19/0, 5/19/0 | Do, Cand New | 88—938 oe ov 
a w | ~ | | Wimbledon 5 p. Rats 98—103 | a | 1014—102} 
a8 | - | 9 7 | Epsom 5p.c. . . . .« | 104—109 “a | - 
Oe » | Dec. 90 | 8 | 8 | Bpc.Deb,. . . . «| 54-07 hero d 
| ! 
Quota ‘ions at :—a.—Bristol, b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingh 4,—N tle. ¢.—Sheffield, *Mx. div. 





t Paid free of income-tax. 


t Plus 8 p.ct. p.a. special dividend. § For year, 
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The stocks of this Company in November last 
were quoted at 77-80 and 74-77 for the 4 p.cl. 
and 3} p.ct. stocks respectively. The rise in 
prices is doubtless due to the anticipated suc- 


cess of the Company’s application to Parlia- 
ment; and in this connection, as it is pro- 
posed that both stocks shall be merged and 


carry a minimum dividend of 5 p.ct., it may be 
expected that the 3} p.ct. stock will soon be 
dealt in on equal terms with the 4 p.ct. 
The South Suburban ordinary advanced 
another 3 points, and is now quoted 102-105. 
Having regard to the present: market values 
and the terms of the proposed working agree- 
ment with the South Metropolitan Company, 


stock. 


there seems no justification for any further 
crease. 
Dividend announcements have been made by 


the following Companies: Bristol, Cardiff, 


Portsmouth, Uxbridge, Liverpool, and Wands 
worth. In the case of the Uxbridge Company, 
there is a reduction on the of od. 


year 2s. 


p-ct.3 in all the other companies the dividends 
are at the same rates. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Colonial 25s. 9d., 8 p.ct. pre 
ference 21s., Commercial 4 p.ct. 854, 3} p.ct. 
84, European 62, Gas Light and Coke 86}, 
87, 873, 87%, 874, 4 p.ct. preference 78, 3 
p.ct. debenture 59, Imperial Continental 134, 
135, Primitiva 14s. 74d., 14s. gd., 15s. 14$d., 
South Metropolitan 984, 983, 100, South 
Suburban 5 p.ct. 104. Supplementary prices, 
Bournemouth new 6 p.ct. preference 11}, 
British 5 p.ct. debenture 94%, 95, 954, Gas 
Light and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture 99%, North 
Middlesex 6 p.ct. preference 1043. 

On Tuesday, Aldershot ‘‘C”’ 724, p.-ct. 
preference 70, Alliance and Dublin Sai, Gas 


Light and Coke 863, 87, 87}, 874, 87%, 87%, 
4 p-ct. preference 78, 3 pct. debe nture 593, 
Imperial Continental 1354, Liverpool 7 
preference 101, Primitiva 14s. 7}d., 14s. 
South Metropolitan 98. Supplementary 
prices, Bournemouth new 6 p.ct. preference 
113, £11 gs. 3d., Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. 
debenture 99%, Lea Bridge 7 p.ct. debenture 
101}. 

On Wednesday, Bombay 21s. 4}3d., Bourne- 
mouth a a British 4 p.ct. debenture 
754, European 675, Gas Light and Coke 87}, 
87%, 87%, 88, 884, 34 p.ct. maximum 61}, 4 
p.ct. preference a, 3 p.ct. debenture 59, Ports- 
mouth 4 p.ct. 104, 5 p.ct. 794, Primitiva 
14s 6d., 14s. 9d., South Metropolitan 984, 
3} p-ct. debenture 59, Wandsworth, Wimbledon 
5 p-ct. roi}. Supplementary prices, British 
5 p-ct. debenture 95%, Croydon 6 p.ct. deben- 
ture 98, Montevideo 6 p.ct. debenture 98, 984, 
North Middlesex 6 p.ct. preference 104}. 

On Thursday, Bombay Commercial 4 
p.ct. 86, Gas Light and Coke 86}, 86%, 87, 
87}, 874 ex div., 3} p.ct. maximum 59 ex div., 
3 p.ct. debenture 59, 594, Imperial Conti- 
nental 134, 135, 1354, 136, Primitiva 14s. 4}d., 
14s. 6d., 14s. 74d., 4 p.ct. debenture 71, South 
Metropolitan 98}, Uxbridge 5 p.ct. preference 
87, Wandsworth, Wimbledon 5 p.ct. 1024. 
Supplementary prices, Croydon 6 p.ct. deben- 
ture 983, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. deben- 
ture 100. 


1 
1255 


22S., 


71 


Aldershot ‘** C ° 214, 72%, 72%, 
Commercial 4 ne 853, Gas Light and Coke 
87, 871, 873, 874, 87%, 88, Imperial Conti- 
nental 1343, Primitiva 14s. 3d., 148. 53d., 
14s. 6d. Supplementary prices, Lea Bridge 7 
p.ct. debenture 100}, North Middlesex 6 p.ct. 
preference 104}. 


On Friday, 


In Lombard Street at the close of the week 
money was plentiful, and fresh accommodation 
was available at the start from 34 p.ct., the 
rate easing to below 3} p.ct. towards the end 
of the day. The average rate at which Trea- 
sury Bills were allotted—£4 4s. 11°87d., 
gd. p.ct. above the rate for the previous week 
—was slightly below the market anticipation. 


or 


On the Foreign Exchange Market the 
dollar-sterling was -easier, and the rate de- 
clined to 4.8534. The Brussels rate closed at 
34-873. Italian lire was higher at 1124, and 
the French rate receded to 123-474. The Dutch 
exchange also declined to 12.12}. 

Silver was cheaper at 26}d. per oz. Gold 
remained nominally at 84s. 11}d. per oz., no 
supplies being available. 

The.Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3, 1925. Bankers’ 
deposit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates 


of the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 
3 pct. at notice. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘JOURNAL" must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer —not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘* JOURNAL ” should 


be received at the Office NOT LATER than 


NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TWELVE O’CLOCK 

United 
Kingdom 
& Ireland 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advance Rate: 

Credit Rate: 

Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A. ) 
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Other Countries in the Postal Union. ) 
Payable in Advance i 

In payment of subscriptions for ‘* JouRNALS”’ sent abroad, Post 
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WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Figet Srreszr, 
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HALF-YEAR. 
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11/6 
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AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PaLMERSTON HovseE, 
34, OLD Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 2. 


XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


‘* PrriFicaTion Stock, Lonpon.”’ 


Telegrams : 
Lonpon WALL, 9144 


Telephone ; 


Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kino’s 
Patent Acency Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, C.I.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Victoria St., E.C. 4,and 6, Quarry Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.C. 40 years’ refs. *Phone Cent. 682. 


Special 
Quality 

for 
Neutralising 
Sulphate. 


(/ARBONATE 


OF 


! BROTHERTON | 


Ammonia 








WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and atest by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- | 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wa. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiILvertrown, 
Telegrams —" Hyprocuvoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions | 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
s 1 


simited), Globe Meter Works, OLtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: #15, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegrams— 
‘*Brappock, OLDHAM,” and **MeTriqve, Lams, Lonpon.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: “ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 3, St. Nivholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 
Telegrams: Telephone : 
** Braipurnimat, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5096. 


Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
‘*PREPARED” AND ‘“ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


Lonpon OFFICE : 
34/35, NornroLtk Street, StRanpD, W.C, 2. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘* Brrpurmmatr Estranp Lonpon.”’ CrnTRAL 4545 & 4546, 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 


PURIFICATION. 


THE 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
SoLE AGENTS FOR 

| ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 

roe COLONIES (except Canapa),. 

PaLace CHAMBERS, 

WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


16, 
MANCHESTER. 


DEANSGATE, 


Telegrams: 
** Darwinian, Par, London. ’ 
Tel. No.: €278 Victoria. 


Telegrams: 
“ Darwinian, Manchester.’ 
Tet. Nos. ; 8268-9 City. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
33, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
33, St. Mary ar Hitz, Lonpoy, E.C.3 
hone: Royal 1484. 
“ KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See ** JOURNAL,” reb. 9, p. 338. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, Sr. Mary aT Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 





(7 202GE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancuesteER. 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER, 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, §.E.11. 
Telephone : Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘ Gaszovs Lax. 


W: Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS, 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855. 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. Telephones: 266 & 21 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd, 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 


Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





—— 





——— 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and ‘TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re: 
pairs. 
JosErH TayLor (SaTuRaTors), Lrp., Chemical Plas! 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton. 


Telegrams—‘ Satvrators, Botton.” Telephone 
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